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Abstract 


The project sought to explore the biblical and historical Adventist material in an effort to 
present a theological basis for racial righteousness and racial justice praxis within the SDA 
global church, so that the Bethanie SDA church may fulfill its international and community 
mission in meaningful and relevant ways. This project was conducted at the Bethanie Seventh- 
day Adventist Church, which is located in Almere, Netherlands. The church has a majority-black 
membership from Curacao and Surinam, and is in a predominantly European community and 
country. The goal was to empower members to greater social engagement through educating 
them on the biblical themes of social justice and social righteousness. The project considered the 
Seventh-day Adventist church’s history of missteps in regards to practiced racial justice during 
the Civil War, post-Civil War, and Civil rights eras. The project explored the biblical literature 
on the Sabbath, as the pinnacle of equity and equality under Hebrew law. Attention was given to 
the biblical prophetic role and social engagement: Whether one was an Old Testament Prophet 
and part of the people one prophesied to, or 2) whether one was the New Testament Jesus and 
Apostles, and part of the oppressed people one prophesied to, or 3) whether one was part of an 
elite upper class of oppressed people who had access and influence to the power structure. This 
project is for Bethanie SDA Church, the global Seventh-day Adventist Church, and the greater 
Christendom, to understand our gospel responsibility within a culture trending toward ethno- 
nationalism and racialized politics, to have a theological framework for understanding and 
applying racial justice policy and actions, and to accept our prophetic role in presenting the 
gospel within a racialized oppressive system. 
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1. Chapter 1: INTRODUCTION 
1.1. Context 

The Bethanie Seventh-day Adventist (SDA) church is 200-member congregation with a 
predominantly Curacao and Surinamese membership. It is part of the sisterhood of churches 
within the Netherlands Seventh-day Adventist Union of Churches. This union has historically 
been Dutch and white. This Union is within the American-born and now global Seventh-day 
Adventist denomination. This global denomination has historically struggled with its practical 
gospel responsibilities and applications to race relations within its organization, and within the 
greater society. 

This project seeks to explore biblical and historical Adventist material in an effort to 
present a theological basis for racial righteousness and justice praxis within the SDA church, so 
that the Bethanie Seventh-day Adventist church may fulfill its international and community 
mission in meaningful and relevant ways. 

As a lifelong Seventh-day Adventist (SDA) who has served for 10 years as an Adventist 
minister, I have found myself continually frustrated with the silence of my church concerning 
racial injustice. As an African American male, my church’s silence during the countless deaths 
of black people at the hands of police and others has been painful. This, in connection with this 
denomination’s racial failures in its North American Division (NAD) organizational structure, its 
European failures during World War II, 1 its South African failures with regards to apartheid, 2 


1 Corrie Schroder, Seventh Day Adventists, USCB Holocaust Oral History Project, accessed March 9, 2020, 
http://holocaust.projects.history.ucsb.edu/Research/Proseminar/corrieschroder.htm. 

2 Ronald Lawson, In the Wake of the State: Seventh-day Adventism and Apartheid in South Africa, 2000, 
accessed March 26, 2020, https://ronaldlawsonnet.files.wordpress.com/2019/07/seventh-day-adventism-and- 
apartheid-in-south-africa.pdf. 
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and its Rwandan leadership failures 3 during the genocide 4 have frustrated and infuriated many 
black Adventists that I know. More importantly, the Adventist pride over its theological rectitude 
is brought into question by its racial malpractice, making it unpalatable and irrelevant in a world 
careening toward ethno-nationalism and racism. 

1.2. Audience 

This project is for Seventh-day Adventist religious leaders who desire a theological 
framework for understanding and applying racial justice in policy and actions. 

This project is also for the Bethanie Seventh-day Adventist church, to understand its 
gospel responsibility within a culture that is slowly following the global trend of ethno- 
nationalism and racialized politics, and to apply a biblical theological framework in relevant and 
redemptive ways within the local community. 

Finally, this project is for all of us, regardless of race, to understand our distinct prophetic 
roles in presenting the gospel within a racially oppressive system. 

1.3. Justification 

This project is important not only for the practical and relevant ministry opportunities it 
will present the Bethanie SDA Church, but the greater SDA Church at-large, which has 
historically struggled to not only apply the gospel’s racial equity and equality, but to purge 
racism from its people and practice. The SDA church needs a biblical-theological framework to 

3 “Rwanda Pastor Found Guilty by U.N Tribunal, ” Adventist News Network , February 18, 2003, accessed March 
9, 2020, https://news.adventist.org/en/all-news/news/go/2003-02-18/rwanda-pastor-found-guilty-by-un-tribunal/. 

4 “Adventists Apologize,” Religion News Blog , February 22, 2003, accessed March 9, 2020, 
https ://www .religionne wsblog. com/2462/ad ventists-apologize. 
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reconcile historical contradictions from its ecclesiological and eschatological claims. Such a 
paradigm would be the foundation from which SDA approach and address racial injustice. 
Without a racially reconciled theologically model, the Adventist church will continue to struggle 
regarding majority-minority relationships. 

1.4. Expectations from the Project 

The expectations for this project are: 

1) Clarify the gospel’s prophetic responsibility in addressing racial injustice. 

2) Coordinate the gospel’s two prophetic roles for addressing racial injustice. 

3) Recommend a united community engagement plan for congregational growth that is 
inclusive of oppressed peoples. 

1.5. Scope and Limitations 

This project uses North American Adventism as the model of the larger global Adventist 
thought, with the intention of applying the project principles at Bethanie SDA church. The first 
limitation is that of attendance. There is no way control who and how many will attend the 
seminar. Thus, there is no way to control for gender, race, nationality, age, etc. The second 
limitation is language. The Bethanie SDA congregants peak primarily Dutch and Papiamento; 
the researcher speaks only English. 

1.6. Methodology 

This project was developed as a comparative analysis of religious views of non- 
Adventists and Adventists from the civil war, post-Civil War, and Civil Rights time periods. 


3 



Additionally, there was engagement with the biblical text to discover the racial implications of 
righteousness and justice from the perspective of the Sabbath and “being prophetic”, as it relates 
to Old Testament Prophets and Jesus as the ultimate prophet. Special consideration was given to 
the difference of methodology used by the OT prophets vs. Jesus and his apostles. This project 
will be qualitatively evaluated through a survey I ask the volunteer participants to fill out. 

Step la: Research Historical Adventist and American literature, considering the connections and 
divergences of American Christianity and Adventist Christianity on the issue of race. Re 

Steplb: Research the biblical literature for the biblical framework on the prophetic role of social 
justice and social righteousness. 

Step 2: Invitations will be sent to the local church district, inviting volunteers to an afternoon 
presentation of research at Bethanie SDA Church. 

Step 2: Attendees will be given the Claremont waiver form, and an online survey to fill out. 
There will be a pre and post online survey, assessing the experience/perspective of the 
participants before and after. 

This project’s research was initiated March 1, 2019, researching the biblical and historical 
documents of Adventism, comparing different time periods and denominations, considering 
differing varying and divergent theological positions. This project’s presentation and 
participation survey was implemented 16 November, 2019 at 3:00 P.M. 
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2. CHAPTER 2: Civil and Post-Civil War Eras 
2.1. Civil War: The Nation 

A CIVIL WAR AND POST-CIVIL WAR COMPARISON: THE NATION AND THE ADVENTISTS 

From early times American religious leaders used scripture and theology to justify the 
enslavement of black people. These views were fueled by the European ideological standard that 
characterized blacks as “beastly, mysterious, heathenish, brutish, libidinous (lustful), evil, lazy, 
and smelly people who are strangely different to our superior white race”. 5 This was the belief 
held by great theologians of that time who, being groomed by Calvinism’s predestination and 
election doctrines held that blacks were predestined to serve, while whites were predestined to 
rule. 6 These theologians were not southerners, but northerners. Griffin acknowledges that the 
south was not interested in theological support for slavery for the first 100 years of slavery in 
American, with most of the theological justification coming from northern theologians, 7 where 
American slavery originated. 8 

The protest against American slavery began in the 1700’s with the Quakers, with the 
firmest rebukes coming in the 1830-40. 9 10 They stated that “the principle of slavery, which 
justifies holding and treating the human species as property, is morally wrong; its practice is a 
sin. . . .it is reprobate, too bad to be converted, not subject to the law of God”. 70 

As we approach and enter the Civil War, the theological landscape has shifted from a 
slavery-supporting to a more central and abolitionist-leaning environment. The primary question 


5 Paul R. Griffin, Seeds of Racism in the Soul of America (Naperville: Sourcebooks, Inc., 2000), 14. 

6 Griffin, Seeds of Racism in the Soul of America, 16, 17-19. 

7 Griffin, Seeds of Racism in the Soul of America, 23-25. 

8 Griffin, Seeds of Racism in the Soul of America, 4. 

9 Griffin, Seeds of Racism in the Soul of America, 32-34. 

10 Griffin, Seeds of Racism in the Soul of America, 32. 
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was whether the United States would remain united, and the foundation of this question was the 
issue of American slavery. There was no unified voice on this issue, with preachers around the 
nation mounting their pulpits to declare from the same scripture opposing messages of “Thus 
saith the Lord”. From H. W. Beacher declaring that slavery was “the most alarming and futile 
national sin”, 11 to J. H. Thornwell declaring that slavery was a “good and merciful...labor which 
Providence has given us”, 12 to H. Van Dyke declaration that to be an abolitionist is to mock 
biblical authority, 13 the nation’s theologians were at war long before the first shot was fired. 

2.2. Civil War: The Adventists 

Adventists founders during this time period were very clear on their position regarding 
slavery. Joseph Bates was an abolitionist beginning in the 1830s. 

I then began to feel the importance of taking a decided stand on the side of the 
oppressed. My labor in the cause of temperance had caused a pretty thorough sifting of 
my friends, and I felt that I had no more that I wished to part with; but Duty was clear 
that I could not be a consistent Christian if I stood on the side of the oppressor, for God 
was not there. Neither could I claim his promises if I stood on neutral ground. Hence my 
only alternative was to plead for the slave, and thus I decided. 14 


11 Mark A. Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2006), 
Kindle loc. 64. 

12 Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis , Kindle loc. 71. 

13 Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis , Kindle loc. 86. 

14 Joseph Bates, The Autobiography (Battle Creek: Steam Press of the Seventh-day Adventist Church, 1868), 
236. 
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Many other Adventist pioneers were abolitionists as well: Charles Fitch, George Storrs, 
and Joshua. V. Himes. 15 J.H. Kellogg and J. Byington created an underground railroad on their 
property, and J.N. Andrews’ eschatology condemned American hypocrisy: on the one hand she 
declared freedom and equality, and with the other she held millions of humans in slavery. 16 Ellen 
G. White declared at the opening of the Civil War that: “God is punishing this nation for the 
high crime of slavery. He has the destiny of the nation in his hands. He will punish the South for 
the sin of slavery, and the North for so long suffering its overreaching and overbearing 
influences... Slavery has long been a curse to this nation.” 17 

Gregory Allen, Th.D., in his work Christ Has Welcomed You explains that while the 
average abolitionist was rationalizing antislavery from the perspective of equal dignity and value 
of every human being, Seventh-day Adventists rationale was entirely different. 

1) It was Bible-based, asserting that all humanity was created in the image of God. 

2) It is based on the Jesus Christ of the Bible, E.G. White asserting that blacks and 
whites are equals in Christ. 

3) It was prophetic, countercultural, and uncompromising 

4) It was morally unambiguous. Slavery was a sin. 

5) It was apolitical. It was not based on political party or movement, but on biblical 
moral principle. 18 


15 Zdravko Plantak, The Silent Church: Human Rights and the Adventist Social Ethic (New York: St. Martin 
Press. Inc., 1998), 75. 

16 Plantak, The Silent Church: Human Rights and the Adventist Social Ethic, 75-76. 

17 Ellen G. White, Testimonies to the Church, Vol 1 (Mountain View: Pacific Press Publishing Association, 

1868), 264. 

18 Gregory Allen and Carol Easley Allen, Christ Has Welcomed You (Huntsville: Unity Publishers, 2017), Kindle 
loc. 524-532. 
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For Adventist there could be no middle ground: the treatment of the black American 


slave was against God, the gospel, basic human rights, eschatology, and constitutional common 
sense, and the injustice was so great that God was passing judgment upon the nation. Where the 
rest of the nation was theologically disunited, Adventist pioneers stood in theological solidarity 
and engaged in liberation practices. 

2.3. Post-Civil War: The Nation 

The Civil War was equally at crisis over scripture as it was politics, with the nation’s 
Christians so divided on the issue of slavery that each side was claiming heavenly intervention 
for the result of the war. It mattered not if one was the winner or loser, both sides comforted 
themselves with the providence of God and the rightness of their cause. 19 

However, irrespective of the debate over slavery, and the subsequent arguments of 
slavery’s morality, there is one mysterious topic which was absent from the debate: race. Phillip 
Schaff, 1861, wrote that “the negro question, lies far deeper than the slavery question”. 20 What 
he intends is that the issue of race is the core of the war over slavery. Putting it differently, ethics 
flows from morals and values, which flow from identity. The nation had spent copious hours in 
sermonizing, political debates, and writing on the ethics of slavery, but what was not questioned 
was the morality of the world view that allowed Africans and their progeny to be viewed as less 
than human, nor was there consideration of the morality of white identity superiority. 

The ethical issue of slavery was not settled by seminary-trained theologians, nor by 
skilled preachers, nor by the erudite pen of the writer. Rather, “it was left to those consummate 


19 Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis, Kindle loc. 1437-1810. 

20 Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis, Kindle loc. 978. 
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theologians the Reverend Doctors Ulysses S. Grant and William Tecumseh Sherman to decide 
what in fact the bible actually meant”. 21 They did not, however, reveal what the bible said about 
race. 

After the Civil War, the Christian church had no energy to engage in public discourse on 
policy, 22 and little-to-no socio-political capital. 23 Christians, by their mean-spirited and very 
public debates “.. .created the nation that went to war.. ,”, 24 helped “.. .provoke the war and 
greatly increased its intensity”, and thus they had “...rendered [themselves] ineffective for 
shaping broad public policy in the public discourse”. 25 Religion and religionists, in failing to 
provide a suitable solution for the national ethical problem of slavery, were defunct to address 
both the national moral problem of race and racism, as well as the national identity crisis of 
white supremacy. 

This failure in relationship to the moral issue of race and the identity crisis of white 
supremacy, and the subsequent retreat of Christianity from public life, created large practical 
problems: the first was the continual presence of racism and its violence, and the second was the 
endless growth of consumer capitalism, which created tremendous poverty and isolation in the 
city and countryside. 26 The moral drive of the nation was silenced and replaced by the amoral 
accumulation of wealth at the immoral expense of the poor and working class. 

As religion became a more private matter, the public morality was no longer a corporate 
or social morality. Capitalism was the guiding star, and liberty meant the freedom to pursue 


21 Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis, Kindle loc. 966. 

22 Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis, Kindle loc. 3064. 

23 Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis, Kindle loc. 3062-3083. 

24 Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis, Kindle loc. 3049. 

25 Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis, Kindle loc. 3081. 

26 Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis, Kindle loc. 3054. 
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wealth, which somehow equaled happiness. The separation of religion from public discourse 
supported the separation of religious morality from actions, and thus Black Codes, Jim Crow, 
Lynch Mobs became normalized after-church Sunday activities. 

The loss of a moral compass in public discourse allowed for American whites from both 
the north and south to build a box of policies around black access to social and political (civic) 
tools, rights, and resources. Domestic terrorism of lynching and rape were the tools of the private 
citizen to buttress the immoral racist civic policies and practices. 27 

After the war, southern clergy and religious leaders did not change their minds about 
slavery. So it is no surprise that they found other avenues to demonstrate their immoral racism 
and their misguided identity of white supremacy. The religionists embraced segregation in 
church as theologically normative, 28 while domestic terrorists (many of who were also 
religionists) rained down terror upon black people via violence. The theological justification of 
segregation by the clergy created the springboard for domestic terrorists to utilize many forms of 
violence and intimidation to reinstate the southern white man back to his former divinely- 
mandated position atop the social hierarchy. They called this “redemption”. 29 While biblical 
redemption points to Christ’s death on the cross for the elevation of humanity from the depravity 
of sin, white supremacists co-opted redemption to justify the socio-political terrorism, 
oppression, violence, rape and death: white redemption used the death of the black man as the 
sacrifice needed for white socio-political ascendency. 


27 Jemar Tisby, The Color of Compromise: The Truth About the American Church’s Complicity in Racism 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2019), Kindle loc. 1465. 

28 Tisby, The Color of Compromise: The Truth About the American Church’s Complicity in Racism, Kindle loc. 
1570-1615 . 

29 Tisby, The Color of Compromise: The Truth About the American Church’s Complicity in Racism, Kindle loc. 
1593-1622. 
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The religious and spiritual dearth in public discourse, in both the north and the south 30 , 
allowed for the separation of religion from policy and life. Not only was the justice of the Bible 
and the constitution denied to blacks, but the Bible and its themes were used to justify black 
political, social and economic disenfranchisement at minimum, and crucifixion-like terrorism at 
maximum 31 . From this view, domestic terrorists would frequently seek the proverbial black 
“sheep” to “redeem” 32 them from their “fallen” social state, atone for their Civil War failures, 
and to return them back to their elevated social status with the American hierarchy. 

2.4. Post-Civil War: The Adventists 

The Seventh-day Adventist denomination, organized in 1863, the same year as the 
Emancipation Proclamation, carries by historical contextual association a prophetic symbolism. 
As will be discussed later, this denomination’s emphasis on the egalitarian nature of the creation, 
of human beings in the image of God, the Sabbath and the biblical sanctuary service, emphasize 
its responsibility to the liberation and equality of all peoples as a rebuke to the racial injustice 
borne by blacks, and the white-superiority identity of whites. While many of the Adventist’s 
early pioneers were abolitionists, and the movement was antislavery early on, this new 
denomination was not immune from the duplicity of American racism and white supremacy. 

With violence as the primary way of enforcing social hierarchy and political and 
economic disenfranchisement, with lynching as the symbolic cross, there were also amputations, 
castration, and burning. Northern Adventist missionaries working in the south were confronted 


30 Noll, The Civil War as Theological Crisis , Kindle loc. 3064, 3081. 

31 Tisby, The Color of Compromise: The Truth About the American Church’s Complicity in Racism, Kindle loc. 
1549-1851. 

32 Tisby, The Color of Compromise: The Truth About the American Church’s Complicity in Racism, 693-1622. 
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and confused by this reality. 33 Kessia Renee-Bennett describes the movement of Adventists 
within post-war racist America going from resistance, to accommodation, to finally 
institutionalization. 

Bennett states that early missionaries to black people were sympathetic of their plight, 
disliked segregation practices, and refused to utilize the socially acceptable derogatory remarks 
normally associated in communications. Considering the racist hatred of southern white people, 
fueled by white supremacy and the ensuing dearth of education and political access for black 
people in such a society, any missionary activity that sought to elevate the state of black 
existence was a form of resistance against white supremacy and racism. 34 Additionally, 
Adventists would speak of the ex-slaves with affirmation, actions countercultural to the racist 
norm. 35 For Adventist missionaries, all segregation was viewed as a concession to racist 
prejudice, and they initially 36 would not concede. They based their views on 4 points: 

1) The redemption of Jesus Christ 

2) A shared human brotherhood 

3) A shared heavenly reward 

4) God’s loving view of people 37 


33 Kessia Reyne Bennet, Resistance and Accommodation to Racism Among Early Seventh-day Adventists 
Missionaries in the American South: A Case Study on Relating to Oppressive Culture practices in Missions (Berrien 
Springs: Andrews University, Masters of Divinity Thesis, 2011). 

34 Bennet, Resistance and Accommodation to Racism Among Early Seventh-day Adventists Missionaries in the 
American South: A Case Study on Relating to Oppressive Culture practices in Missions, 30-50. 

35 Bennet, Resistance and Accommodation to Racism Among Early Seventh-day Adventists Missionaries in the 
American South: A Case Study on Relating to Oppressive Culture practices in Missions, 35-42. 

36 Malcolm Bull and Keith Lockhart, Seeking Sanctuary (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2007), Kindle 
loc. 6107-6123, 6137. 

37 Bennet, Resistance and Accommodation to Racism Among Early Seventh-day Adventists Missionaries in the 
American South: A Case Study on Relating to Oppressive Culture practices in Missions, 39. 
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E. G. White added the force of her prophetic gift to this perspective, saying that while it will 
be difficult to deal with the prejudice of southern whites, 38 the greater difficulty should be the sin 
that the church has garnered for not doing more for black people. 39 For her, apathy and lack of 
action were sinful, 40 and hardship was to be expected and not a hindrance to Christian duty. 41 

However, this resistance was not to be forever. The violence against blacks and safety of the 
missionaries caused them to make accommodations to the racist social order. 42 White altered her 
tone in relationship to the southern work. 43 Where before hardships were to be expected and 
embraced as part of one’s Christian duty, she changed her tone to declare that the church must 
discern ways to minister to racist white people and previously-enslaved black people in a way 
that alienated neither. This meant accepting segregation. 44 This meant not criticizing white 
people when they treat black people poorly. 45 Bennett traces a progression of accommodation in 
practice as follows: 

1) Biracial religious meetings with black people in the back 

2) Biracial religious meetings with blacks and whites were separated by a curtain 

3) Separate religious meetings with a school for black people 46 

Yet even in accommodating segregation, the work of Adventists did not go unnoticed. They 
were disliked for teaching the Sabbath; they were hated for allegedly teaching social equality— 


38 Ellen G. White, The Southern Work (The Ellen G. White Estate, Inc., 2010), Kindle loc. 218, 1033. 

39 White, The Southern Work, Kindle loc. 218. 

40 White, The Southern Work, Kindle loc. 1021-46. 

41 White, The Southern Work, Kindle loc. 1315. 

42 Bennet, Resistance and Accommodation to Racism Among Early Seventh-day Adventists Missionaries in the 
American South: A Case Study on Relating to Oppressive Culture practices in Missions, 52, 54-56. 

43 Bull and Lockhart, Kindle loc. 6137-6145. 

44 White, Testimonies to the Church, Vol. 9, 213-214. 

45 Bennet, Resistance and Accommodation to Racism Among Early Seventh-day Adventists Missionaries in the 
American South: A Case Study on Relating to Oppressive Culture practices in Missions, 58. 

46 Bennet, Resistance and Accommodation to Racism Among Early Seventh-day Adventists Missionaries in the 
American South: A Case Study on Relating to Oppressive Culture practices in Missions, 60. 
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one newspaper editor accusing them of breaking the “rule of color” and the “law of race”. 47 So 
intense was the social bigotry toward blacks and Adventists who supported them in the south, 
that one leading southern Adventist educator had to issue a press release: 

.. .we do not believe in social equality; neither do we teach or practice it. We 
have never adopted any colored girls nor do we expect to. None has ever 
eaten at our table or spent their evenings in our parlor. True we have 
servants and treat them as such. We have ever been cautious to observe the 
customs of this place and be governed by them. 48 

The hatred, accusations, and violence experienced by Northern Adventist missionaries in the 
South were the motivators for this accommodation. The missionaries and E. G. White, not to 
disparage them, would rather preach than lose life and limb, or put black people in danger, and 
thus accommodated racial segregation. 

This racial segregation accommodation principle appears elsewhere at least once, by a 
Dutch minister in South Africa. He writes: “As you are well aware of the fact there do exist 
national prejudice and nation peculiarities, and the only correct way of dealing with them is to 
meet them on their own ground as much as possible...” 49 His personal letter to Ellen White in 
1893 reveals that while he may feel that he “...can shake hands with coloured people and so 
forth..Dutch Adventist associating with blacks would “.. .spoil our influence with others who 
are accustomed to these things.. .to have influence with a higher class of people, we must respect 


47 Ronald Graybill, Ellen G. White and Church Race Relations (Washington, D.C.: Review and Herald 
Publishing Association, 1970), 79. 

48 Graybill, Ellen G. White and Church Race Relations, 80. 

49 Jeff Crocombe, Hubert Effers (1858-1931) and the Dutch-English Tensions in the Developing South African 
Seventh-day Adventist Church , Association of Adventist Historians at Washington Adventist University (Takoma 
Park, MD, 2010), accessed April 2, 2020, 

https://www.researchgate.net/publication/274139981_Hubertus_Elffers_1858-1931_and_the_Dutch- 

English_Tensions_in_the_Developing_South_African_Seventh-day_Adventist_Church. 
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these differences.” 50 The pit of racism within this Dutch minister, the national prejudices and 
peculiarities to be respected, are revealed in his own words: 


I do not want my children to associate with the lower classes of coloured people. I 
will labor for them and teach my children to do so. But I do not want my children to 
mix with them for such is detrimental to their moral welfare. Nor do I want my 
children to think there is no difference in society that they should finally associate 
and marry into coloured blood. 51 

These “peculiarities” to be met on their own ground were the Dutch-South African 
racially prejudiced conceptions that the higher and inherently more moral class was the white 
Dutch, and lower, inherently more immoral class was the black Africans. This minister is 
applying the same accommodationist principle of the NAD. Disturbed by the lack of 
understanding for Dutch South African racial prejudice, he declares that the best long-term 
option is: 


.. .to be kind to the colored but keep them in their position in the line and 
you have no trouble.. .(Dutch) strangers come in our churches, and they go 
away with bad impressions.. .our Dutch work is hindered. We have to meet 
people where they are. We cannot always carry out strict American 
notions. 52 

In saying this he reveals: 1) the social comfort of racist Dutch people was more important 
than a true presentation of Christianity to Africans, and 2) that the American Adventist 
missionaries present were not in favor of segregation. American Adventist segregation practice, 
however, was duplicated at least once in the mission. 


50 Jeff Crocombe, Seventh-day Adventist Church in South African—Race Relations and Apartheid, Association of 
Adventist Historians and Oakwood College (Huntsville, AL, 2007), accessed March 26, 2020, 
https://www.researchgate.net/publication/274139983_The_Seventh-day_Adventist_Church_in_Southern_Africa- 
Race_Relations_and_Apartheid. 

51 Jeff, Crocombe, Seventh-day Adventist Church in South African—Race Relations and Apartheid, 2007. 

52 Jeff, Crocombe, Hubert Effers (1858-1931) and the Dutch-English Tensions in the Developing South African 
Seventh-day Adventist Church, 2010. 
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After having accommodated racism and segregation for a time, and with no consistent 
messaging that the necessary evils of racist accommodation were still evil, these things became 
normalized and institutionalized. The logic for institutionalization was a belief in the apolitical 
nature of preaching the gospel, which taught that the only way justice would be realized is with 
the second coming of Jesus. Added to this was an eschatological fatalistic determinism which 
declared that nothing will change because nothing can change. Since all eschatology is viewed 
from determinism, there is no reason to resist evil or strive for justice, as articulated by James E. 
White. 53 “Our duty is not to attempt to battle with problems we cannot solve, and difficulties we 
cannot remedy. Our duty is to carry Present Truth to those who know it not, and leave these 
social and political problems with him who will finally right all wrongs, and bring relief to all 
who are oppressed.” 54 

The problem with this quote is that the present lie was racism and white supremacy, and 
thus the Present Truth of the gospel should have been racial equality and equity. This means that 
the present truth should be gospel applied in overtly confrontational and covertly countercultural 
ways against racism. This, however was not in the minds of late 19 th and early 20 th century 
Adventists. Black lives were to be spiritually fed, but not socially, politically or economically 
uplifted. Bennett is clear with her assessment: 

The thinking that resistance and accommodation were apolitical acts contributed 
later to the institutionalization of racism in the denomination because it allowed 
Adventists to believe that their race relations were distinct from their theology and 
yet also distinct from political implications. In this thinking, to challenge the 


53 Bennet, Resistance and Accommodation to Racism Among Early Seventh-day Adventists Missionaries in the 
American South: A Case Study on Relating to Oppressive Culture practices in Missions, 61-62. 

54 Bennet, Resistance and Accommodation to Racism Among Early Seventh-day Adventists Missionaries in the 
American South: A Case Study on Relating to Oppressive Culture practices in Missions, 61. 
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customs of the wider culture would be a political act, and since God’s “Kingdom 
is not of this world” political involvement is to be avoided. 55 

Soon racism and segregation were part of church policy, as much the fabric and culture of 
Adventism as the rest of America. Many black leaders left the church, men like layman John 
Ragland (1907), 56 Pastor John Manns (1915), 57 Pastor Lewis Sheafe (1915), 58 educator Arna 
Bontemps 59 and Pastor J.K. Humphrey 60 are a few. J.K. Humphery had his ministerial license 
revoked and entire congregation dis-fellowshipped (1929-1930). In 1944 one of the two last 
hospitals to integrate in the Washington D.C. area was a white Adventist hospital, where a light¬ 
skinned black woman, Lucy Byard died because they refused to treat a black woman. 61 This 
death was the final straw for black laity. A letter was sent demanding full integration of black 
people at all Adventist institutions, greater representation of black people at all levels of 
administration, and greater fiscal accountability from the denomination of black monetary 
contributions. 62 These demands were rejected, and instead the black regional conferences were 
voted into existence at the spring council, 1944. While this supported more self-direction for the 
black people within Adventism, there was now an official racial divide within the North 
American Division of Seventh-day Adventist’s organizational structure, as a replacement to the 
segregation policies. 63 


55 Bennet, Resistance and Accommodation to Racism Among Early Seventh-day Adventists Missionaries in the 
American South: A Case Study on Relating to Oppressive Culture practices in Missions, 61-62. 

56 Bennet, Resistance and Accommodation to Racism Among Early Seventh-day Adventists Missionaries in the 
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This type of racial prejudice, as noted in accommodation, was not simply an American 
phenomenon. White Division administration did not believe that blacks had the mental capability 
to understand SDA theology, so they withheld and at times forbade baptism until blacks had 
received the proper tutoring. 64 There was also the practice of disseminating negative black 
American misinformation among blacks in Africa, leading African blacks to believe that 
American blacks wanted nothing to do with them. The white denominational leadership had 
established the missionary corps so that black people could not be missionaries. 65 

What started out as a moral ethic of resistance based on idealism and innocent naivete, 
first devolved due to violence and fear into accommodation for racism and segregation, then into 
the embracing of institutionalized racism and segregation, then into an internal organizational 
segregation divide which exists to this day in the NAD. The gospel for Adventists, on the point 
of race, changed nothing. 

2.5. Conclusion 

While SDA founders were abolitionists against slavery in word and deed leading up to 
and during the civil war, as the post-Civil War situation devolved, the SDA church went from 
resistance to racism, to accommodating racism for the purpose of spreading the gospel to all, to 
institutionalizing racism and segregation within church policy, practice and organizational 
structure. An Adventists tendency toward eschatological fatalistic determinism produced a 
presumed apolitical stance, which resulted in becoming part of the racial problem, instead of 
being part of the solution. 


64 Samuel G. London Jr., Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement (Jackson: University Press of 
Mississippi, 2009,), Kindle loc. 1963. 

65 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1647. 
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3. CHAPTER 3: Civil Rights Era 
3.1. Civil Rights: Civil Religion 

A CIVIL RIGHTS COMPARISON: WHITES, BLACKS AND ADVENTISTS 

The time period of the Civil Rights movement is 100 years after the Civil War. Black 
codes, Jim Crow, segregation, lynching, etc. have dominated the landscape in one form or 
another for the entirety of that time. Within the public, moral voice was silenced by the civil war, 
capitalistic drive, and with it commodification of man and material, fueled the engines of 
industrialism, and the race for personal wealth accumulation was the result. Adventism has not 
been immune to the moral inconsistency of racism or the identity crisis of white supremacy. 

Once again, in the 1960s, the state of the nation was in turmoil around the issue of race, and once 
again, the issue will not address the immorality of racism, but the ethics of segregation. 

During this time there was a civil revival of religion, combined with patriotism. This was 
called a civil religion. 66 This civil religion held to the beliefs of equality, freedom, and justice. 
Northern white people added to this the ethics of apathy and ignorance. 67 Southern whites adding 
to this creed the ethic of segregation, 68 to which I would add to them the additional ethic of 
domestic terrorism (beating, lynching, rape, etc.). 

Black religion, hungry for the full experience of the equality, freedom and justice, added 
to these the points to spiritual revolution and liberation. “Black religion always concerned itself 


66 Andrew M. Manis, Southern Civil Religions in Conflict: Civil Rights and the Culture Wars (Macon: Mercer 
University Church, 2002), 13-14. 

67 James H. Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 2011), Kindle loc. 1479. 

68 Manis, Southern Civil Religions in Conflict: Civil Rights and the Culture Wars, 24. 
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with.. .the yearning of a despised and subjugated people for freedom”. 69 Freedom was a state of 
being, and liberation was how blacks would attain it. 


The similarity and dissimilarity of these competing and blended creeds of freedom, 
justice, equality, segregation, terrorism, apathy, ignorance, liberation, and spiritual revolution 
stem from two different existential foundations: individualism and communalism. White people, 
northern and southern, carried with them the idea of fierce individualism 70 and rejected the 
notion of communal responsibility of and for a person or group. It was, and still is, considered an 
infringement upon personal freedom to consider that the entire nation owed black people 
anything. Blacks must build it themselves. Sadly, history bears record that when blacks did build 
it, the rules of progress were changed 71 , or what was built it was destroyed, as was the case with 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 72 , and Wilmington, North Carolina 73 . 

3.2. Civil Rights: White Christians 


Among non-southern white ministers from the north during this time, one significant 
spiritual, moral, and ethical voice was Reinhold Niebuhr. While Niebuhr understood that “...the 
bulk of the white.. .Christian majority in this country has exhibited a staggering level of 
irresponsibility and immoral washing of the hands...”. 74 He, like those he described, failed grasp 
the corporate nature of white responsibility when it came to racism. In a conversation with James 


69 Manis, Southern Civil Religions in Conflict: Civil Rights and the Culture Wars, 25-26. 

70 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Southern Civil Religions in Conflict: Civil 
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71 Beatrix Lockwood, The History of Redlining, January 20, 2020, accessed March 26, 2020 
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72 Natalie Chang, “The Massacre of Black Wallstreet,” The Atlantic, accessed March 26, 2020, 
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Baldwin, Niebuhr’s response to the death of the four little girls in the bombing of the 16 th street 
Baptist church in Birmingham was at best dispassionately calm. He simply could not cry out in 
outrage about the senseless killing, while Baldwin sat opposite him, rage boiling over. 75 

Niebuhr then, as it is with American whites now, could decry the Nazi holocaust of 
millions of Jews, entered into significant dialogues with Jews, 76 yet his only conversation with a 
black intellectual about black oppression and suffering was with Baldwin. 77 Like many other 
whites, “.. .he expressed no madness of his soul.. ,”, 78 no righteous anger when discussing the 
Birmingham bombing or American racism. He was, for all intents and purposes, silent. 79 

His southern white ministerial counterparts did not fare any better. While Niebuhr 
dispassionately talked about the bombing in almost forensic ways, these southern ministers’ best 
demonstration of Christianity can be found in a letter printed in the Birmingham news paper, 
titled “A Call for Unity”. These Christian ministers declared that the Birmingham march lacked 
wisdom and timing. They accused the protestors of inciting hatred and violence, that such 
protests were extreme and unjustifiable. They praised the police for being calm, while chastising 
the protestors for protesting. They appealed to all to observe the principles of law, order and 
common sense. 80 They accused King of inciting violence while praising the violent Bull Connor 
for pacifism and restraint, 81 when the truth is exactly opposite. These, like so many other whites, 
believed that if blacks just waited, giving white Americans and the white government time, 
things would simply right themselves as a matter of course. Their position does not reveal a 
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distaste for the segregation of their congregations or communities, but rather an affirmation of 
the social system as it was. Their appeal for more time to change was an admission that they 
recognize their injustice, and simply desired to maintain it as long as possible. By praising Bull 
Connor, they reveal their links to domestic terrorism, and their voice is the theological 
justification for countless other “Bulls” to act in similar bullish fashion. 

In both northern and southern white Christianity, there was apathy at minimum 
(Niebuhr), and an outright rewriting of facts (the Southern Birmingham ministers). Christianity, 
in both camps, was being used to maintain the status quo and social hierarchy, either through 
inactivity or opposition. 

3.3. Civil Rights: Black Christians 

While Northern white Christians were by and large ignorant or apathetic to black 
suffering, and Southern Christians were supporting segregation and domestic terrorism, blacks 
added to the freedom, justice, and equality of the national civil religion the principles of spiritual 
revolution and liberation. It is from the same scriptures used to justify dismissing black suffering 
or to destroying black life that Howard Thurman writes “Jesus and the Disinherited”. 

Jesus was a Jew.. .Jesus was a poor Jew.. .Jesus was a member of a minority 
group in the midst of a larger dominant and controlling group.. .his message 
focused on the urgency of radical change in the inner attitude of the people. 

He recognized fully that out of the heart are the issues of life, and that no 
external force, however, great and overwhelming, can at long last destroy a 
people if it does not first win the victory over their spirits. 82 


82 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston: Beacon Press, 1976), 15-21. 
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While European Christians had long thought that the United States of America was 


ordained by god to be a “city on a hill”, 83 blacks were still waiting for “thy kingdom come”. 84 
Blacks took Jesus’ statement, “the kingdom of heaven is at hand”, 85 quite literally, leaning on the 
likes of Thurman for spiritual grounding. Thurman noted that among Jews there were differing 
types of resistance: imitation, in order to minimize difference, so that violence is unnecessary; 
cultural isolation within and yet from the dominant culture; resistance, which when considered 
thoroughly becomes more explosive and violent 86 . Thurman saw that Jesus’ way was the 
kingdom of heaven with us. His “turn the other cheek” and “walk another mile” 87 message 
enabled his followers to be immovable objects in the face of unstoppable force of oppression. In 
doing so, his message and followers actually became the unstoppable force. 

By coupling Thurman’s teachings with the Ghandian twin pillars of ahisma (nonviolence) 
and satyagraha (truth and firmness), 88 the theology of the civil rights movement was attempting 
to fulfill the kingdom of God ethically and morally, versus simply materially, monetarily, and 
industrially. 

Blacks embodied the motif of bearing witness of love against injustice. This witnessing is 
not the witness in James Baldwin’s sense of being an observer-storyteller, while not an acting 
participant. 89 It is instead the biblical meaning of all kingdom disciples, when Jesus said “you 
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shall be witnesses unto me”. 90 The word for witness is “martus” in Greek, 91 from which we get 
our English word martyr. 92 This witnessing embodies Jesus’ claim about himself and his calling, 
in bearing witness to the truth. 93 Black people were bearing witness to the truth of their humanity 
and the hypocrisy of white American Christianity, be it terroristic and segregating, or willfully 
ignorant and apathetic. Such witnessing presents oneself as resilient and resistant in nonviolent 
ways, to agitate oppressors to more fully reveal themselves to the world. Through sit-ins, attack 
dogs, being clubbed, fire-hosed, arrested, bombed, lynched, cursed, spat upon, etc., their 
nonviolent protests and words bore witness of the immorality of violent southern Christian and 
apathetic northern Christians. 

One giant theologian of liberation faith is James Cone. Standing on the shoulders of 
Howard Thurman, James Cone asserts in his 1970’s work “A Black Theology of Liberation” that 
Christianity is a religion of liberation, and all theology not liberating the poor and oppressed is 
not of Christ. He immediately moves to assert that in a culture where people are oppressed 
because they are black, Christian theology becomes black theology. In this context the gospel of 
Christ is the gospel for black people. Equally, the liberation from sin offered by Christ is the 
liberation from the moral sin internal to blacks, as well as the liberation from the sin of white 
supremacy external to blacks. Cone, when considering the salvation of whites within white 
supremacy, declares that they must become “black”, even as Jesus became human. 94 

Two areas where Cone and Adventism would sharply differ is in: 
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1) Cone’s position on the black experience and culture as an interpretive foundation for 
scriptural application 95 . Adventism considers itself prima-scriptura, as even its own 
prophet closed her ministry, commending the Bible to all, not the books of her own 
experience. 96 Cone’s position presents experience/culture as equal to scripture 

2) Cone’s position that the death of Jesus was not done in atonement for sin, but in 
solidarity with the weak and oppressed, viewing such a concept as divine child 
abuse. 97 


3.4. Civil Rights: Adventists 


In the late 1899, some Adventists intellectual and theological pioneers were still aware of 
American racial and justice duplicity, and were not slow to castigate America for its failures to 
demonstrate actual justice. Uriah Smith and A.T. Jones, in the Review and Herald, open their 
article with the following declaration: 


The spirit of imperialism is fast growing and strengthening in these United States of 
America and Asia. Accordingly, " treason " is promptly attributed now to those who cite 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence. Still, in spite of this from the 
apparently overwhelming majority, there are a good many persons who continue to cite 
those principles... Now this very question of imperialism—the question of the United 
States' maintaining or abandoning the principles of the Declaration—is an important 
matter to every Seventh-day Adventist: not as a matter of politics; for true Seventh-day 
Adventists have nothing at all to do with politics; but as a matter of prophecy, as a matter 
pertaining to our message to the world. 98 

These theologians were speaking of political issues from the position of prophecy, not 
from political expedience. The Adventist prophetic message was the lens through which they 
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were critiquing American. What are the principles of the July 4, 1776 Declaration of 
Independence? Liberty, Equality, and Justice." It is from these principles, which are the 
foundation of freedom from the English monarchial tyranny, that the American Constitution 100 
and the Bill of Rights 101 were formed. They continue: 


Seventh-day Adventists all profess to believe in the United States in prophecy.. .In that 
prophecy,—Rev. 13 : 11-18,— there was seen "another beast coming up out of the earth; 
and he had two horns l ik e a lamb." We have always said, and it is the truth, that these two 
horns represent the two great principles that from the beginning characterized this nation; 
namely, Protestantism and republicanism. Then this beast, in spite of these lamblike 
principles, speaks "as a dragon," and becomes oppressive, cruel, and persecuting. This 
shows apostasy from the principles which at first are the characteristics of the nation. For 
several years we said much, never half enough, about the apostasy of the nation from its 
fundamental principle of Protestantism. But very little has been said about the apostasy of 
the nation from its fundamental principle of republicanism.. .This apostasy is going 
steadily on in the presence of all. All people are interested in, and are discussing daily, 
the national movements that mark this apostasy.. .The national apostasy from the 
principle of Protestantism is revealed in the prophecy in the book of Revelation. But the 
apostasy from the principle of republicanism as such is not revealed in Revelation; this is 
in the book of Daniel... 102 

The principles of Republicanism, as found in the American Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, under which social justice would be categorized, are fundamentally the same principles 
of the Declaration of Independence: Liberty, equality, and freedom. That this nation so early on 
worked against these principles with regard to blacks demonstrated the Revelation 13 lamb 
speaking like a dragon quite early. However, this Lamb spoke like a dragon, not firstly to 
blaspheme the principles of Protestantism and Christianity, but to apostatize the principles of 
republicanism and governance. Thus, in while claiming liberty, equality and justice, it could hold 
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millions enslaved. The only way such duplicity could be justified is if the national core was 
corrupted. If the center is corrupt, the periphery is doomed. 

Unfortunately, around the 1950s-60s, the latter generations of Adventist would not take 
the same view or position as their forefathers: “.. .some white Adventist leaders used certain 
theological and philosophical concepts within Adventism to discourage political activism among 
church members”. 103 Adventism’s premillennial views coupled with its apocalyptic historical 
eschatological emphasis declared that Christ’s return was the only solution for social ills, since 
Christ would destroy all evil for all time. To focus on social reform was seen as taking money 
from evangelism, which was more important given the urgency and immanence of Christ’s 
second coming. From the premier Adventist publication, the Review and Herald, came 
denunciations from the then editor F. D. Nichols, and his associate editor Raymond Cottrell. 
Cottrell decreed that political questions that have no bearing directly on religion or conscience 
were off limits for churches and church agencies. He called those who utilized Adventist 
platforms to affect political social changed moral prostitutes. 104 Nichols, declared “the civil 
rights movement (was) a bloody revolution bent on mayhem”. 105 

On the issue of race, white Adventism, moved from resistance to accommodation to 
institutionalization and accepted what London calls a doctrine of radical determinism 106 . In this, 
God takes a hyper-dominant and proactive role in directing and dictating human history, making 
all human activity written out beforehand, and all social changes within the earthy realm the 
responsibility of God alone. Adventist emphasis on prophecy applies this principle fatalistically, 


103 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 891. 

104 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 904, 911. 

105 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement. Kindle loc. 932. 

106 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 938-943. 
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so that if evil is prophesied as getting worse, then it must get worse for Christ to return: “The 


denominations support for separation of church and state stems not only from sectarian 
ecclesiology but from their believe that the united states will inevitably (my emphasis) repudiate 
liberty.” 107 Christ is then dependent upon the worst of human behavior to catalyze his return. 
Therefore, why should Adventists move to rectify what must happen for Christ to return? 

These theological gymnastics were needed to cover the fact that White Adventism had 
institutionalized American racism within the organizational structure and policy, and had 
allowed racist practices at every echelon of the church structure. The cognitive dissonance of this 
immoral practice, while claiming the moral high ground within the theological terrain of 
Christendom, was and is too much for most Adventists to consider. They would rather focus on 
either archeology or eschatology, but never sociology, anthropology, or psychology. It is a 
whole lot easier to focus on the past or the future rather than the present, because if it is about the 
church there and then, then it cannot be about the church here and now. 

While their white counterparts were merging white supremacy with Christianity, and 
baptizing it with theology, black Adventists had grown tired of denominational duplicity. The 
death of Lucy Byard 108 was the proverbial straw that broke the camel’s back. With the rejection 
of full integration by the north American Division Seventh-day Adventists, Black Adventists 
continued to apply the theology and the action of the founders to their own struggle within and 
without the church for equality and justice. 


107 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 918. 

108 Rock, Protest and Progress: Black Seventh-day Adventist Leadership and the Quest for Parity, 42-45.( Other 
authors voicing similarly are: London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1898- 
1931; Jonathan A. Thompson, ed.. The Enduring Legacy of Ellen G. White and Social Justice (Nampa: Pacific Press 
Publishing Association, 2017), Kindle loc. 121-122.) 
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The history of injustice toward blacks within the Seventh-day Adventist denomination is 


too long to list. The revoking the licensure of J.K. Humphries and excommunicating him and all 
900 members of his church, 109 the segregated dining facilities and other white supremacist words 
and actions at the denominations historically black college, 110 the segregation practices at the 
denominations flagship college, 111 blacks being denied fellowship at white congregations, 112 
segregation in Adventist academies and hospitals, 113 the culminating in the death of Lucy Byard: 
these and many others demonstrate that black Adventists were suffering within the body of 
Christ the same injustices as they were outside. There was even fear of retaliation among black 
Adventists workers, be it from Adventist white leadership or non-Adventist white society. 114 

These internal and external injustices moved black Adventists to action. If their white 
Christian counterparts were not going to act with righteousness and justice, they had to move to 
make it so. Alonzo Greene was motivated to social action by the community-orientated 
awareness of his grandfather, who read magazines and newspapers, and spoke on issues of racial 
and social injustice and inequality affecting the black community 115 . Frank Hale utilized 
liberationist interpretations to support his activity, going so far as to reference the mission and 
murder of Martin L. King Jr. in the same Spectrum article where he presents Ellen G White as 
racially progressive, in support of reparations, and in support of creating structures that would 
improve Blacks here and now, not just the hereafter. 116 The socio-racial activity of these and 
other men of color was motivated by an acute sense of community-oriented awareness, 


109 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1298-1331. 

110 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1331-1336. 

111 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1438-1447. 

112 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1464. 

113 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1541-1545. 

114 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1456. 

115 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1478-1482. 

116 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1587-1597. 
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liberationist interpretations of the scripture as opposed to traditional Adventist accommodationist 
interpretations/applications, as well as intellection and theological justifications. 117 

Black Adventists joined the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), 118 the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), 119 participated in 
protests, 120 filed suits against government policy, 121 and integrated schools. 122 The pressure that 
black laity and clergy placed upon the General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists during this 
time, 123 coupled with pressure from the government, resulted in desegregation within the 
Adventist church. 


While F. Nichols and white Adventists were theologically demonizing the Civil Rights 
movement, black Adventists were drawing upon Adventist theology to support their fight for 
liberation. Calvin B. Rock, Ph.D. has demonstrated the points of connection between Adventism 
and black liberation theology. 124 They are a shared concern for the reality of human struggle, a 
shared emphasis on reparations due to African Americans, a strong, shared leaning toward civil 
disobedience, a shared agreement of God’s epical love for the poor, and agreement with the 
symbolic use of Israel in Egypt for blacks in America. 


Sharing the concern for the realness of human struggle. Rock shows from Adventist 
writings how it is in the “isness” of human society, not its “oughts”, 125 that Adventism finds it 


117 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1416, 1602. 

118 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1433. 

119 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1447. 

120 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1456-1478. 

121 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1491. 

122 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1509-1532. 

123 London, Seventh-day Adventists and the Civil Rights Movement, Kindle loc. 1545-1596. 

124 Thompson, The Enduring Legacy of Ellen G. White and Social Justice, Kindle loc. 770-1040. 

125 Thompson, The Enduring Legacy of Ellen G. White and Social Justice, Kindle loc. 738. 
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fullness and meaning. Adventism appeals to social human rights reveals a hatred of social caste, 


demands social sympathy, and expects social kindness. 126 

Adventism shares black peoples’ concerns for reparations. Adventists are to exert 
“decided efforts” in order to rectify wrongs done them. 127 

Our shared inclination for social disobedience demanded Adventists disobey the fugitive 
slave law 128 and any other form of law of the civil government which contradicts the laws of 
Christ. 129 

Adventist and black liberation’s agreement upon God’s special love for the poor reveals 
that the material poor receive a generous heavenly reward, because Christ himself became a 
poor, oppressed immigrant minority. 130 Christ led no army, had no wealth, had no earthly 
kingdom, and did not politic with world leaders, 131 but was bom in a stable, and was friends with 
fishermen, prostitutes, and tax collectors. 132 Ellen White states that Christ calls the black man 
his “well-beloved brother”, 133 whose name is “written in the book of life beside the white 
man’s”. 134 Christ’s connection with the poor (black) is so complete that Adventists are instructed 


126 Thompson, The Enduring Legacy of Ellen G. White and Social Justice, Kindle loc. 810. (Author referencing 
E.G. White in Gospel Workers, 123; Temperance, 234; Patriarchs and Prophets, 534; Testimonies to the Church, 
Vol. 2, 534, Gospel Workers, 47) 

127 Thompson, The Enduring Legacy of Ellen G. White and Social Justice, Kindle loc. 845-859. (Author 
referencing E.G. White in Southern Work, 14-15, 29) 

128 White, Testimonies to the Church, Vol. 1, 201-2. 

129 Thompson, The Enduring Legacy of Ellen G. White and Social Justice, Kindle loc. 859-866. 

130 Thompson, The Enduring Legacy of Ellen G. White and Social Justice, Kindle loc. 881-902. (Author 
referencing E.G. White in Welfare Ministry, 172) 

131 Ellen G. White, The Southern Work (The Ellen G. White Estate, Inc., 2010), Kindle loc. 114. 

132 White, The Southern Work , Kindle loc. 122. 

133 White, The Southern Work , Kindle loc. 174. 

134 Neal T. Wilson, Racism , Presented at the General Conference of Seventh Day Adventist Church, 1985, 
accessed March 26, 2020, https://www.adventist.org/articles/racism/. 
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that those who must bear burdens will receive special tender pity and highest favors from Christ 


himself. 135 

Adventism agrees with black liberation theologians when the motif of Israel is used in 
Egyptian bondage as a symbolic parallel of black people in America. 136 However, modern 
extremists have appropriated the motif to place more favor upon blacks, as a counter-ideology to 
white supremacy placing divine favor upon whites. 137 Such a hyper ethno-racial identity is 
counter to the gospels and cannot be accepted within Adventism, even in the face of racism 
within Adventism. 

The racial struggle within Adventist is one based on experience. White people did not 
experience the weight of racial discrimination, but rather its benefits. This reality, coupled with 
the conservative, near-deterministic apocalyptic eschatology, allowed for white Adventists to 
ignore the evidence of their founders’ activism, and use Adventist theology to enforce the racial 
status quo. Blacks on the other hand experienced racial discrimination outside the church, which 
is expected, as well as within the church, which should never have been accepted. Black people, 
therefore, took aspects of Christian theology, coupled with acute community-focused awareness, 
and the intellectual and theological justifications gained for their own equality within and 
without the church. To date, while the church may officially declare against racism. 138 and may 


135 White, The Southern Work, Kindle loc. 157-164. 

136 Thompson, The Enduring Legacy of Ellen G. White and Social Justice, Kindle loc. 902-923. (Author 
referencing E.G. White in Southern Work, 42) 

137 Daniel Ziri, “Between White Supremacists and Black Hebrew Israelites, New Jersey Jews Feel ‘Like Sitting 
Ducks’,” Haaretz, December 16, 2019, accessed March 26, 2020, https://www.haaretz.com/us-news/.premium-new- 
jersey-s-jewish-community-not-surprised-by-deadly-shooting-attack-1.8267075. 

138 Neal T. Wilson, Racism, General Conference Session, June 27, 1985. 
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attempt to redefine the current structure, 139 this divide still rests within the North American 
Division of Seventh-day Adventists in the form of a racially divided organizational structure. 


3.5. Conclusion 

During the Civil Rights movement, northern whites were at best ignorant of and apathetic 
to the plight of blacks, and southern whites were violent segregationists. Black theologians, 
building on the likes of Howard Thurman, presented a view of the gospel that spoke of 
salvation/liberation from not only sin, but sins committed against them. For blacks, Jesus 
identified with the oppressed, and spoke his gospel to them as oppressed people. Therefore, the 
gospel comes to and through the oppressed, whether it is Jesus as a Jew or as James Cone as a 
black person. To be saved from sin was to identify with whom Jesus identified, and to work for 
their liberation. 

Adventists during this time revealed a similar disunity when compared with the broader 
national conversation. White Adventists declared anyone participating in protests for racial 
justice to be in apostasy, black Adventists organized to move the church toward desegregation. 
The SDA church, like the nation, was split. 


139 Leslie N. Pollard, “Mission, Race, Culture, Structure in the North American Division of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church,” Adventist Review , February 21, 2018, accessed March 26, 2020, 

https://www.adventistreview.org/mission-race-culture-and-structure-in-the-north-american-division-of-the-seventh- 
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4. CHAPTER 4 
4.1. Definitions 

TOWARD A SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF PROPHETIC 

SOCIAL ENGAGEMENT 

We have considered the history of the Adventist church, by comparison, to the national 
theology and theological praxis of American Christians during the Civil War, Post-Civil War, 
and the Civil Rights movement. In the next two chapters we will consider an Adventist Biblical 
model for Prophetic Social Engagement. Prophetic work is typically divided into two streams: 
foretelling and forth-telling. Foretelling is the supernatural ability to predict people, places, and 
events long in advance of their happening. Forth-telling is the speaking of the divine truth and 
the divine will for the morals and ethics of humanity. Both methods are forms of protesting 
injustice. There are two subcategories beneath all protest: confrontation and resilient resistance 
(kingdom of God). Confrontation is the overtly visible protest of legislative and governmental 
injustice. Resilient resistant is the covert model of building righteousness, positive identity, and 
self-sustainment within the oppressed, so that they can survive and thrive under oppression. 

This chapter will address definitions. Chapter 5 is divided between the Sabbath, the Old 
Testament Prophets, Jesus and the apostles, and finally Revelation. 
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4.2. The Prophets 


“Then I said, I will not make mention of him, nor speak any more in his 
name. But his word was in mine heart as a burning fire, shut-up in my 
bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I could not stay.” 140 

The seminal work of Abraham Heschel, The Prophets, gives a most vivid description of 
being prophetic. God cannot be proven, only witnessed, 141 making the prophet not only a 
messenger, but a witness to the divine nature. 142 The prophet sees life from God’s perspective, 143 
prophetic truth being reality as reflected in the mind of God, 144 As such, the prophet is a person 
of fierce emotions, and violent emotional words, since God rages in the prophet’s speech. 145 His 
message delivers judgment, but also the divine passion intimately and immanently involved with 
humanity. 146 In such an experience, being a prophet is lonely. The prophet is neither the God 
whom he feels, nor is one accepted among the people. The evil and the just, the cynic, the sinner, 
and the believer, the priest and the prince, judge and false prophet: all are alienated by his lofty 
gaze and castigation. 147 One must stand before humans on behalf of God, and stand before God 
on behalf of humanity. With all of this, the prophets were called to confront the unjust society, 
based on the society’s laws, demanding justice refonn, and was therefore an agent of political 
a,nd legislative change. 


140 Jeremiah 20:9 (KJV). 

141 Abraham Heschel, The Prophets (New York: Harper Perennial, 1955), 27. 

142 Heschel, The Prophets, 27-28. 

143 Heschel, The Prophets, 17. 

144 Heschel, The Prophets, 18. 

145 Heschel, The Prophets, 5-6. 

146 Heschel, The Prophets, 29. 

147 Heschel. The Prophets, 22. 
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4.3. Foretelling 


“But there is a God in heaven that revealeth secrets, and maketh known to 
the king Nebuchadnezzar what shall be in the latter days. Thy dream, and 
the visions of thy head upon thy bed, are these.. .” 148 


The gift of prophetic foretelling is documented well within the biblical text. Foretelling 
is the ability to speak of the future with certainty and specificity. It literally means to tell before 
it happens. 149 Foretelling is not predetermined fate. Foretelling is the ability to see the path that 
one is all, and with accuracy reveal the future of that path. There is nothing within foretelling 
that dictates one cannot change the path one is on. And if the life trajectory is changed, the 
prophecy is changed. This is called conditional prophecy. The fulfillment is conditioned upon the 
recipient’s actions (i.e. Jonah, also Daniel 4). 

The foretelling can be unconditional, however. Unconditional foretelling means that 
what is foretold will happen, with or without the person’s response. The Flood, 150 the promise to 
Abraham, 151 and all the prophecies of the coming Messiah 152 are all examples of unconditional 
prophecies. However, biblical unconditional foretelling is not predetermined fate. It is either an 
action God is taking that is not dependent on human action (the coming of Messiah, Daniel 2), or 


148 Daniel 2:28 (KJV). 

149 Cambridge Dictionary , accessed March 26, 2020, https://dictionary.cambridge.org/dictionary/english/foretell. 

150 Genesis 6 (KJV). 

151 Genesis 15 (KIV). 

152 Daniel 2, 7; 9:24-27; Psalm 22; Micah 5:2 (KJV). 
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humanity is so entrenched in the path that humanity will not change. 153 In many cases, the 
prophetic foretelling is of a judgment from God about injustice or unrighteousness. 


4.4. Forth-telling 

“Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and shew my people 
their transgression, and the house of Jacob their sins.” 154 

The gift of prophetic forth-telling is also well documented within the biblical text. Forth- 
telling is to speak forth, speak up, and speak out. Biblically, it is to speak the truth of the divine 
will upon human morals and ethics 155 . Moses, Elijah and Elisha, Nathan the prophet, and Jesus 
are all forth-tellers in that they are interested in the present reality and speak forth of the present 
social, political, religious situation in ancient Israel and Judah. 156 20 th century forth-tellers could 
be Howard Thurman, Martin L. King Jr. and Dietrich Bonhoeffer, while a 21 st century forth- 
teller would be Jim Wallis. Forth-telling is also used to reveal foretelling, that is the thing 
foretold must be forth-told. The dream, the vision, must be spoken to its intended target. Daniel, 
Joseph, and John the Revelator are good demonstrations of this. As with foretelling, forth-telling 
is often used to protest against unrighteousness and injustice. 

4.5. Racism 

Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook defines racism as: 


153 Genesis 6, Genesis 19, Daniel 2,7 (KJV). 

154 Isaiah 58:1 (KJV). 

155 Forerunner Commentary, What the Bible says about Fore-tell, accessed March 26, 2020, 
https://www.bibletools.org/index.cfm/fuseaction/Topical.show/RTD/CGG/ID/2951/Forth-Tell.htm. 

156 S. L. McKenzie, Forth-telling, Not Foretelling, 2005, accessed March 26, 2020, 
https://www.oxfordscholarship.eom/view/10.1093/acprof:oso/9780195161496.001.0001/acprof-9780195161496- 
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The systematic oppression of one race by another. In the United States, 
racism operates on the personal, interpersonal, institutional, and cultural 
levels and, as a system, differentiates between whites and people of color. 
Because the social systems and institutions within the United States are 
controlled by white people, they have the social power to make and enforce 
decisions and have greater access to resources. Racist attitudes and 
behaviors can be intentional or unintentional. A shorthand definition for 
racism is prejudice + social power. 157 

She continues to describe the injustice of racism by adding that power is: 


The capacity to have control, authority, or influence over others . . . social 
power refers to the capacity of the dominant (white) culture to have control, 
authority, and influence over people of color. Social power plus prejudice 
equals oppression. 158 

Based on her definitions, racism cannot exist where there is no social or legislative power to 
enforce one’s bigotry and discrimination upon the greater society. If there were a hierarchy scale 
or continuum leading to racism it may look like this: 


As one can see, anyone can move along the continuum toward racism, but without the 
social, economic, and political power to enforce one’s bigoted discrimination, minorities cannot 
possibly be racist. They can be racial bigots; they can even racially discriminate. However, 
minorities will never have the power to legislate and enforce their preference, bias, prejudice, 
bigotry, or discrimination on the majority. To quote Holbrook once more, “Social power plus 
prejudice equals oppression”. 159 


4.6. Social Justice 


157 Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook, A House of Prayer for All Peoples: Congregations Building Multiracial 
Community (Bethesda, MD: Alban Institute, 2003), 15. 

158 Kujawa-Holbrook, A House of Prayer for All Peoples: Congregations Building Multiracial Community, 15. 

159 Kujawa-Holbrook, A House of Prayer for All Peoples: Congregations Building Multiracial Community, 15. 
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He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the LORD 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God? (Micah 6:8) 

The passage above encapsulates the Biblical mandate: do justice, love mercy, walk 
humbly. Timothy Keller in his book, Generous Justice, explains that to live humbly with God is 
contingent upon the inward orientation of mercy/lovingkindness and the resulting outward action 
of justice (Mishpat). Biblical mishpat is ensuring people receive what they are due, be it reward, 
protection, or punishment. 160 This mishpat was to be done as the law required it, as was to be 
equally applied “.. .for the stranger, as for one of your own country.. ,” 161 A biblical society was 
to do justice equally, across the human spectrum, whether one was of the same or a different 
ethnic group, and whether one was a citizen or an immigrant. Justice was a legally binding 
behavioral ethos, it is about doing. Therefore, social justice is societal justice, in that society 
provides the just due for all within society. What is just is defined within a society’s laws, and is 
enforced by its government and legislation. Biblical social justice is, therefore, political. 

4.7. Social Righteousness 

“Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment (mishpat): thou shalt not 
respect the person of the poor, nor honour the person of the mighty: but in 
righteousness (tzadeqah) shalt thou judge (shaptat) thy neighbor.” 162 

Righteousness is right being, a life of right relationships. “Bible scholar Alec Motyer 
defines righteous as those right with God and therefore committed to putting right all other 

160 Timothy Keller, Generous Justice (New York: Penguin Books, 2010), Kindle loc. 235-242. 

161 Leviticus 24:22 (KJV). 

162 Leviticus 19:15 (KJV). 
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relationships in life”, 163 making righteousness in the Bible social by its very nature. Timothy 
Keller explains that those who are tzadeqah are in right relationship with God, and therefore are 
invested in being in tzadeqah and doing mishpat in all other areas of life. 164 Tzadeqah is the 
fountain from which mishpat flows, from God to all others in one’s sphere of influence. This 
righteousness is not the righteousness of a private internal life, but of a life lived rightly among 
and in relationship with other people. The verse above declares that one must in righteousness 
(being) judge (doing), meaning with the other’s best interest in mind, give them what the law 
commands is his/her right. Be right with them (tzadeqah) so you can do right by them (mishpat). 
Mishpat is to flow from tzadeqah, right doing from right being. Tzadeqah righteousness of right 
being is considered primary justice, while mishpat justice as a right doing according to legal code 
is considered rectifying justice. If primary justice is present, rectifying justice is unnecessary. 
Biblical righteousness inevitably produces biblical justice. 


163 Keller, Generous Justice, Kindle loc. 314. 

164 Keller, Generous Justice, Kindle loc. 322. 
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5. Chapter 5: The Framework 

5.1. The Foundation: Sabbath and Social Justice 

The Sabbath is first introduced to humanity as the culmination day of the 7-day creation 
week. The Bible is clear that God stopped creation, having made all that he considered good, and 
rested (a celebratory rest of satisfaction). The seventh day was the Sabbath of Elohiym 
celebrating that they had created life from nothing, culminating in the creation of their image. 
God rested, blessed and sanctified the Sabbath. Sabbath here is the verb God performed on the 
seventh day, and that verb was to rest (in a celebratory manner with satisfaction). Thus the 
Sabbath’s purpose is God’s activity, humanity’s first full day of life was resting with God, within 
the sacred (blessed and sanctified) hours of Sabbath. By joining with God in God’s “verbing”, 
humanity not only hallows the Sabbath, but is hallowed by the Lord of the Sabbath. There was 
only one ethnicity at this time, only one race: the human race. Sabbath is synonymous with 
human unity (one race), plurality (gender, ethnicities, cultures, etc.), and equality (in the image 
of God). 

Sabbath is first plausibly used as a noun in Exodus 16, where God instructed Israel to 
make all their food for Friday and Sabbath on Friday, because the next day was the holy Sabbath 
unto the Lord. Just as God rested from his work in celebration and satisfaction, so they were to 
rest from day to day work on the Sabbath. Thus, Sabbath for them was freedom from work, as 
well as the celebration of creation and liberation from slavery. In an oppressed society, work is 
the realm of the oppressed, while leisure the privilege of the oppressor. Thus, by calling for them 
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to rest on the Sabbath he was revealing to them that they are the privileged within his kingdom, 
and thus leisure is a right for them, as is the responsibility to work. 

Sabbath is next revealed in the Decalogue at Mt Sinai. Here, God states three things: 
what they must do, how they must do it, and why is must be done. What they are to do is 
remember the Sabbath and to keep it holy. This is sacred “palace in time”. 165 How they must 
“remember” and “keep it holy” is by working for six days and resting on the seventh. Within this 
“how to” is another question: Who must remember the Sabbath? Everyone within the influence 
of the Hebrew reader and listener: their family, their servants, their animals, and the ethnic other 
with them. Why must all within the circumference of the influence and presence of the Hebrew 
remember the Sabbath? It is because God made all the earth and living things: the man and 
woman, parent and child, master and worker, and also the ethnically “other”. Thus, there is no 
part of Hebrew society which is outside the Sabbath’s restful celebration. It also means that there 
is no one within the sacred hours of the Sabbath which can be excluded from the divine 
liberation which Sabbath offers. Leisure with God is the privilege of all within divine time, and 
the divine time makes all places where Sabbath is remembered divine space. 

While Exodus 20:8-11 reveals that the Sabbath is a celebration of God as creator, and 
while it implies a liberation from slavery into a life of privileged leisure, Deuteronomy 5:1415 is 
more forceful. The “what” of the command declares that the Sabbath is the Lord’s, and thus one 
must work six days and rest the seventh: parent, nor children, nor worker, not foreigner, nor 
animal may work. The “why” of the command, or its reasoning, is so that one may remember 


165 Abraham Heschel, The Sabbath (New York: Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 1951), 13-24. 
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one’s slavery, and celebrate the God who liberated. Thus the Sabbath is directly tied to liberation 
from oppression, slavery, and poverty. 

In both these texts there is a liberation for the poor (man-servant/woman-servant), for 
working animals (ox and ass), and also for the foreigner (ethnic/racial/national) within the gates. 
This emphasis on ‘within the gates’ reveals that the Sabbath is not only about sacred time, but 
equally about sacred space, as noted by Peruvian theologian Hanz Gutierrez. 166 

Between these two Sabbath pillars of creation and liberation, we find the concept of 
Sabbath, of liberation for the poor (man-servant/woman-servant), for working animals (ox and 
ass), and also for the foreigner (ethnic/racial/national) within the gates, extended throughout the 
Torah. Since the Sabbath is a sacred time (the seventh-day), it is to be observed in all spaces 
(within the gates) within one’s influence, creating a sacred space. Since those who observe the 
Sabbath with God are hallowed by the God they worship, the rest of the Torah is full of 
extension of the Sabbath principle. Within Israel’s sanctuary there were actually five others 
yearly Sabbaths: 

I) Passover: Leviticus 23:4-8 

II) Pentecost: Leviticus 23:15-22 

III) Feast of Trumpets: Leviticus 23:23-23 

IV) Day of Atonement: Leviticus 16:30-31; 23:26-32 

V) Feast of Booths: Leviticus 23:33-36,39 

All of these Sabbaths are directly tied to the worship of the creator God, as people 
celebrated the liberation from oppression (Passover), liberation from moral and ethical ignorance 

166 Hanz Gutierez, “A Spatial Theology of the Sabbath: Time Over Space,” Spectrum Magazine, 2019, accessed 
March 26, 2020, https://spectmmmagazine.org/views/2019/spatial-theology-sabbath-time-over-space-part-l. 
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(Pentecost), the preparation for and liberation from sin (Feast of Trumpets and Day of 
Atonement), and liberation from oppressive as well as nomadic poverty (Feast of Booths). 
Additional to human liberation, God instituted a 7 th year Sabbath to regulate the ecological 
stewardship of nature. 167 Finally, the Jubilee year was Sabbath for the land and the people. 
During this 50 th year, the land was allowed to rest, and the land rights were returned to their 
original inheritors, ensuring that there was no perpetual poverty among the Hebrew people. 168 

The Bible continues, saying that the land may not be sold forever, with the ensuing logic 
that the people are strangers and sojourners with God. Leviticus 25:23 is telling the people to 
uphold economic justice between each other, in regards to land rights, because just as they have 
ethnic strangers living among them, they are ethnic strangers dwelling with God. Just as their 
ethnically different neighbors must abide by Hebrew law, so also Hebrews must abide by God’s 
ethos. 

God continues to declare his ethos, by describing the notion of redeeming property back 
to its original owner to ensure no perpetual poverty. 169 The relationship between human morals, 
ethics and nature is evidenced by fact that the Hebrew people are not allowed to commit adultery 
with the neighbor’s wife, regardless of whether or not the neighbor is a Hebrew or a stranger. 

The bible says that for this, and other moral and ethical injustices, the land vomits up the 
inhabitants. 170 


167 Leviticus 25:1-7 (KJV). 

168 Leviticus 25:8-22 (KJV). 

169 Deuteronomy 15:1-8, esp. 4, 7 (KJV). 

170 Leviticus 18:20, 24-25 (KJV). 
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In all these laws, the Bible is clear: “Ye shall have one manner of law, as well for the 
stranger, as for one of your own country: for I am the LORD your God”. 171 The Sabbath is a 
celebration of God creating lawfulness: the universal laws at creation, moral and ethical laws, 
and laws of equality in liberation. 

Finally, Ezekiel 20 says the Sabbath was given as the sign that God was God, and he 
made them holy (vs 12, vs 20). The Sabbath celebration of God as creator and liberator, as the 
creator of all law, is attached to the notion of holiness. We celebrate with God his activity in the 
world, and in so celebrating we create space and time for others to experience the creative 
liberation and holiness of God as well. The Sabbath and its Sabbaths are national celebrations, of 
both the Hebrew and the ethnic foreigner, of the equity and justice the law of God provided 
everyone. 

5.2. The Prophets: Protest as Confrontation to Injustice 

The prophets, as ones who felt divine rage and pathos for national injustice, throughout 
Hebrew history can be seen confronting their people for their injustices. We see early on divine 
rebuke for injustice to the ethnic other. Sodom and Gomorrah are described as sinning very 
grievously, not only from a relational standpoint, but as it refers to hospitality to the foreigner. 172 

When the prophets enter the biblical scene, we see them continue to speak with the same 
divine pathos that brought fire down on Sodom and Gomorrah for their ethnic atrocities. 


171 Leviticus 24:22. Also see Exodus 12:48-49; 22:21; 23:9, 12; Leviticus 16:29; 17:12, 15; 18:26; 19:10, 33-34; 
23:22; 24:16; 25:6, 35; Numbers 9:14; 15:14-16, 26, 29-30; 19:10; 35:15; Deuteronomy 1:16; 5:14; 10:18-19; 
16:10-11, 14; 24:19-21; 26:11-13; 27:19; 29:9-13; 31:12 (KJV). 

172 Genesis 18:20, Genesis 19:4-9; Romans 1:26-27 (KJV). 
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Mariam’s ethnocentrism in relationship to Moses’ Ethiopian wife is condemned, 173 with 
Moses banishing her from the camp with leprosy for 7 days as punishment. The story of 
Bathsheba reveals that David’s adultery, power-positional rape, and murder take the fore, 

Uriah’s non-Hebrew ethnicity cannot be overlook as a secondary catalyst for why it was his wife 
chosen. 174 Nathan’s poor man narrative and subsequent scathing rebuke reveal that the injustice 
was not in killing the man, but in taking what was his. And rich man (David) could take because 
of who the poor man (Uriah) was (a Hittite). 

Isaiah declares that God, cannot stand Israel’s sacrifices, vain incenses and oblations are 
an abomination. He does not want any of the Sabbath assemblies, new moons or feast days. He 
hides his eyes from their prayers, 175 demanding instead that we “learn to do well, seek justice 
(mishpat) relieve the oppressed, judge for the fatherless, plead for the widow”. 176 A similar 
statement Isaiah makes when he says that the fast, the religious abstinence, God is looking for is 
to break the bands of the oppressed, to undo the heavy burdens, to free the oppressed, to break 
every yoke, to feed the hungry, house the homeless, to cover the naked. 177 What these verses 
reveal is that the Hebrew people had taken the feast and Sabbaths as an end unto themselves for 
themselves, instead of as the means to deploy justice among their community. The holistic, 
communal, fraternal reason of justice, mercy, compassion, equality, and equity for the feasts and 
fasts was lost to them. As such, God did not want their ritual actions, ritual days, or their ritual 
locations. From an ethno-racial perspective, the worship of God while withholding justice and 
liberation to a people negates one’s worship. The way the above passages are written, the actual 


173 Numbers 12:1 (KJV). 

174 2 Samuel 11:3 (KJV). 

175 Isaiah 1:11-15 (KJV). 

176 Isaiah 1:17 (KJV). 

177 Isaiah 58:6 (KJV). 
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worship which is acceptable is one of ethical and moral interpersonal interaction, not one of 


individual ritual. 

Jeremiah, in pleading with the southern kingdom of Judah, implores them to completely 
reverse their way of living (tzadeqah), by executing justice (mishpat) between neighbors, 
stopping the oppression of the stranger, the orphan, the widow, to stop killing the innocent, and 
ending idolatry. 178 

Ezekiel castigates Israel in Ezekiel 20:12-13,16, 20-21. He declares that God gave his 
Sabbaths to them to be a sign that he makes them holy. One must remember that Sabbaths are 
both the 7 th day and the ceremonial Sabbaths, which are about celebrating, liberation and 
sanctification. This liberation was from sin, from poverty, from slavery, and moral and ethical 
ignorance. When he says Israel rebelled against God, did not keep his judgments and statutes, 
and greatly polluted the Sabbaths, it means not only did they fail to observe them properly if at 
all from a ritual stand point, but that also had failed to keep them from a spiritually moral and 
ethical standpoint. Ezekiel decries the violence of Israel’s princes. His evidence is their rejecting 
of the right place of parental authority, oppression of the stranger, the orphan and the widow, and 
in doing so they have despised holy things and blasphemed the Sabbaths. 179 He expounds that 
this amounts to uncovering their father’s nakedness, having sex with women on menstruation, 
committed adultery and incest, committed murder for money, receiving high interest rates, and 
committing extortion, and in doing so they have forgotten the Lord. 180 He is even more specific: 
they have oppressed, robbed, and vexed the poor, the needy, and the stranger. 


178 Jeremiah 7:5-7 (KJV). 

179 Ezekiel 22:7-8 (KJV). 

180 Ezekiel 22:9-12 (KJV). 
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Zechariah declares that God demands that his people deal justly, mercifully, and with 
compassion . .every man to his brother: and oppress not the widow, the orphan the stranger, or 
the poor; and let none of you imagine evil against his brother in your heart”. 181 Chiasticly this 
section of the Bible places the widow, orphan, stranger and the poor on equally footing as the 
center between dealing with justice, mercy and compassion toward one’s brother and not 
imagining evil in the heart toward a brother. Linearly, verse nine’s encouragement to be just, 
merciful and compassionate toward one’s brother is spelled out as not oppressing the widow, 
orphan, stranger and poor, and not imaging evil in the heart toward a brother. Both chiastic and 
linearly, God’s people are expected to treat the ethnic other with equal justice (mishpat) as the 
widow, the orphan and the poor, as they are all considered to be one’s brother (tzadeqah). 

Malachi is equally damning in his scathing rebuke of Judah and Jerusalem who oppressed 
the working poor with low wages, the widow, the orphan, and do not give justice (mishpat) to the 
stranger. For Malachi, God equates these oppressors with sorcerers, adulterers, liars, and 
condemns them for not fearing God (tzadeqah). 182 

In all these cases, the prophet is speaking to his own people, and thus his manner is direct 
and his tone is harsh. Failure to provide justice for the ethnic other rejects the principle of 
Sabbath rest for the stranger within the gates. All such injustice negates all Sabbaths’ 
observances. The prophetic call to one’s own people is for legislative and practical reform—for 
justice. The call is strong, direct, and scathing. 


181 Zechariah 7:9-10 (KJV). 

182 Malachi 3:3-4 (KJV). 
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The prophetic message, however, was not only against God’s covenant people and their 
injustice. Isaiah, while not specific of the crimes, is full of judgmental warning for the nations 
surrounding the Hebrew people. 183 

Ezekiel is more specific in his condemnations. Ammon is condemned for celebrating the 
oppression against Israel, the ethnic “other”. 184 Moab and Seir are condemned for rejoicing in the 
suffering of Israel, their ethnic “other”. 185 Mt. Seir is more forcefully condemned for violence in 
the presence of oppression, 186 based on envy (vs. 11) and a perpetual hatred (vs. 5) against then- 
ethnic “other”. Edom was vengeful and is acting out of grudge holding against the ethnic other, 
and thus they are condemned. 187 The Philistines are condemned for revenge upon and for 
destruction of the ethnic other. 188 Tyre is condemned for causing their ethnic other, Israel, to be 
defenseless, thus facilitating their destruction. 189 Sidon is guilty for despising and ignoring the 
suffering of the ethnic other, arguably during the day of their judgment. 190 Egypt is condemned 
for not remaining firm in their alliance with the ethnic other. 191 Gog is condemned for greed and 
oppression of the ethnic other without cause. 192 

Joel condemns all nations. Tyre and Sidon specifically, for slavery, for robbery, and for 
the forced removal of the ethnic other from the ancestral lands to far off countries. 193 


183 Isaiah 10:5-19; 13:1; 4:24-32; 15-21; 23; 24; 34 (KJV). 

184 Ezekiel 25:1-7 (KJV). 

185 Ezekiel 25:8-11 (KJV). 

186 Ezekiel 35:5 (KJV). 

187 Ezekiel 25:12-14 (KJV). 

188 Ezekiel 25:15-17 (KJV). 
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Amos condemns Damascus for ethnic violence, 194 Edom for ethnic genocide (1:11), 
Ammon for ethnic violence against women and children (1:13), and Moab for ethic disrespect 
(2:1). Obadiah condemns Edom for ethnic genocide and greed. Habakkuk condemns Babylon for 
growing rich off of ethnic others, and for ethnic genocide. 195 Zephaniah condemns nations for 
wickedness and disrespect against the ethnic other. 196 

In all cases the prophets railed against non-Hebrew kingdoms for their abuse of the 
ethnic other. However, in all cases except Jonah, there is no evidence that the prophet was 
actually speaking to the pagan kingdom or kings. Instead, the prophet speaks harshly of the 
pagan kingdoms to his Jewish audience. This is for the purpose of strengthening the faith of his 
oppressed people. 

For the Bible-believing Adventist, who believes in the image of God, supports the law of 
God, observes the Sabbath, and holds to doctrine of the sanctuary, ethnic and racial justice is so 
woven into these bible themes that to not practice it is to not actually hold the doctrines, but to 
blaspheme them. 

5.3. Jesus the Prophet: Protest as Kingdom Building 

Jesus opens his ministry with his declaration that the Spirit of the Lord rested upon him to 
declare good news to the poor, heal broken hearts, deliver captives, give sight to the blind, to free 
the oppressed, and to preach the jubilee year of the Lord. 197 In doing so he is claiming to be the 
Jubilee Sabbath of the Old Testament. Jesus reaffirms his Lordship of the Sabbath, and thus of 


194 Amos 1:3 (KJV). 

195 Habakkuk 2:6, 10 (KJV). 

196 Zephaniah 2:3. 8. 10 (KJV). 
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all Sabbaths in Luke 6:5. 198 Jesus is not just Lord of the Jubilee Sabbath with its freedom from 
poverty (Jubilee and feast of booths), but of the creation (weekly Sabbath) and liberation 
celebration (Weekly Sabbath, Passover), of the giving of the law (Pentecost), of the preparation 
for (feast of trumpets) and judgment day, day of atonement, and the land Sabbath (the seven year 
Sabbath). Jesus, in claiming Lordship over Sabbath, points all his hearers back to Genesis 1:26- 
27, to the unity, plurality, and equality of humanity, declaring his lordship over all. 

Jesus’s Luke four sermon takes his Sabbath point, along with his prophetic claim, in a 
direction that enraged his ethnocentric audience, when he declared his people would reject him, 
and that God loved the Gentile as much as the Jew. 199 Jesus applies this same logic to the story of 
the good Samaritan, painting the Samaritan as the moral and ethical hero of the story. 200 He 
liberates the Gentile demoniacs from their bondage. 201 He praises the faith of the Canaanite 
woman 202 and the Roman centurion, 203 and heals both her daughter and his servant. He converses 
with the Samaritan woman, and then spends three days with Samaritans preaching. 204 Jesus 
applauds the Samaritan leper’s return to him and gives glory to God after being healed. 205 Even 
the gentiles are given audience with Jesus and experience an audible theophany of God the 
Father. 206 


198 Also see Matthew 12:8; Mark 2:28 (KJV). 

199 Luke 4:23-29 (KJV). 

200 Luke 10:25-37 (KJV). 

201 Matthew 8: 28-34; Mark 5:1-20; Luke 8:26-39 (KJV). 

202 Matthew 15:21-28 (KJV). 

203 Matthew 8:5-13; Luke 7:1-10 (KJV). 

204 John 4:1-43 (KJV). 
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Jesus ministered to societies’ outcasts: he raised the widow’s son, 207 respected the 
immoral woman while rebuking the hypocritical man, 208 touching and healing lepers. 209 When 
asked if he is truly the messiah by John the Baptist’s disciples, Jesus tells them to inform John 
that the blind see, the cripple walks, the leper is healed, the deaf hear, the dead is brought to life, 
and the good news is preached to the poor. 210 Jesus is liberating his people and the ethnic 
stranger within their gates. 

Jesus’s ministry takes this direction because Jesus is about righteousness. The New 
Testament word for righteousness, dikaiosune, means equity of character or action. The word for 
justice, dikaios, means equitable in character or action—holy. Both come from dike, which 
means right as self-evident, justice in principle, decision and execution. This is the same basic 
meaning as Tzadaqah in Hebrew, that of being in right relationship with God and therefore in 
right relationship with others, and carries the full meaning of the pursuit of justice (ethics) by the 
embodiment of righteousness (morals). Jesus’s method of social engagement was to pursue 
social justice as "being just"—as righteousness. If a society has primary justice, then rectifying 
justice is unnecessary. For Jesus, since the Greek words for just and righteousness are the same 
word, this signifies that the only way to have rectifying justice (ethics) is to have primary justice 
(morals). If a society’s soul is corrupt, governance, legislation, policing, and justice actions are 
corrupt. Thus, in reality, more than pursing social justice reforms of rectifying justice, Jesus was 
seeking to create primary justice. 


207 Luke 7:11-16 (KJV). 

208 Luke 7:36-50 (KJV). 
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210 Matthew 11:4-5 (KJV). 
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Jesus, in teaching the justice that comes from righteousness, begins to teach his people 
how to be righteous and yet command respect, as a contrast to the Roman oppression and 
injustice. They are to reveal that true justice lies within the kingdom of God, not the oppressive 
empire of Rome. He tells them to turn the other cheek. In turning the other cheek, they are 
demanding equal treatment as citizens. 211 He tells them to give up clothes if they are asked for 
their coat. This was designed to shame the greedy oppressor. 212 He tells them to walk an extra 
mile, if they are compelled to carry a Roman soldier’s gear for one mile. By walking the extra 
mile, the Roman soldier who allows this would look weak in the eyes of his peers, and abusive in 
the eyes of his superiors. 213 Jesus tells them to love their enemies. This is counter to the Jewish 
liberation revolutionaries of his day. All of these admonitions are seeking social justice by 
aiming at the participants, not at the legislation. This was a covert, not an overt, social 
revolution. This is social justice from the bottom, from the oppressed—a spiritual revolution. 214 
The oppressed cannot force their oppressors to change long-term. The oppressed only have 
power over themselves. 

Interesting also is that this is a message from the oppressed, for the oppressed. The 
kingdom is for the oppressed. The disciples are to become as little children, 215 who could be 
easily murdered or displaced. 216 Jesus is sent only to the lost sheep of Israel 217 and initially sends 


211 Wink, Jesus and Nonviolence: A Third Way, Kindle loc. 135-158. 

212 Wink, Jesus and Nonviolence: A Third Way, Kindle loc. 158-191. 

213 Wink, Jesus and Nonviolence: A Third Way, Kindle loc. 206-236. 

214 The Civil Rights protests (marching, sit its, public prayers) still fall in line with this model of ministry, except 

they are more proactive. Instead of waiting to be sent for, the participants took Jesus’s principles and actively 
applied them to reveal the shame of their white oppressors. They did not wait to be called upon, but assertively 
activated their prophetic witness by going where they were not wanted. This was slightly different than in Jesus day. 
He was not a Roman citizen., and so he had no legal right to protest. Black in America were citizens in name but not 
in treatment, thus their protest was their legal right, but not their social right or privilege. 
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his disciples to that demographic. 218 To be converted is to identity with the weakest, the poorest. 


and the other. 

Jesus understood that his kingdom, his message, and his methods were antithetical to the 
natural human inclination when pursuing justice and liberation. He speaks to this when saying 
those coming after him must hate the closest family, even one’s own life, to be his disciple. 
While he is not actually teaching hatred of family lest he be accused of law breaking, 219 he is 
teaching that loyalty to him and the kingdom ethos will break the ties of familial, tribal, national, 
class, and now racial constraints. The Barabbas’ of the world, the zealots of a people group, will 
inevitably take on the murderous tendencies of their oppressors in their fight for liberation. 220 To 
follow Jesus is to run counter to these methods and ideals. To follow Jesus is to be placed 
between oppressive white Roman imperial supremacy and oppressed black Jewish liberation 
revolution, while only acknowledging God’s supremacy. 

For anything to be supreme, it must be the definer of thought and action at all times and 
occasions. When one does not account for it, then it becomes enraged and seeks to cause 
suffering and death to retain and enforce its supreme position. However, if one does not care if 
one lives or dies, then when one is questioned and the supremacist demand answers, one can 
simply stand silent. One can tell Pilate, “You would have no power, if it were not given to you 
from above.” Jesus was a God-supremacist. God and his kingdom were supreme in his life, and 
over his life. Jesus was inaugurating a new kingdom, not seeking to reform fallen kingdoms. 
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Jesus, therefore, tells his disciples beforehand that they will be persecuted, sent to prison, 
brought before kings and rulers. 221 Knowing that this will happen, he tells them to be settled with 
it, to accept it (vs. 14a). They will know what to say when the time is right, and no one will be 
able to withstand their arguments (vs. 14b-15). In saying this he also reveals that the plight of the 
oppressed is not in marching on the system in protest. They work within their community, their 
message and life, will inevitably bring them to odds with the empire, and the empire will send 
for them. 222 He also tells them they will be betrayed by the closest familial and ethnic ties, hated 
and killed (vs. 16-17). That those fighting for legislative liberation will hate them because they 
are not. Those oppressing will hate them because they do not acknowledge their supremacy, and 
because of their loyalty to the kingdom of Heaven. 223 

5.4. The Apostles and the Kingdom 

The apostles took Jesus’s model and implemented it immediately. Their group grew into 
a multiethnic movement, 224 which shared all things equally. 225 They deployed the deacons to 
care for the daily distribution of this multiethnic movement, who were of mixed Greek (Roman)- 
Jewish heritage. 226 This choice of the people, and the subsequent success of their ministry was so 
revolutionary and effective that it inspired even priests to become members of the Jesus 
movement. Stephen, a half-Jew/half gentile, preached his only recorded sermon which ends with 
a scathing confrontation of the Jews as a murderous, hardheaded, and hardhearted people, 
condemning the people for the death of Jesus, and their ancestors for persecuting the prophets. 
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He is summarily killed. Peter is made to understand that God is not only for the Jews, but for all 
people. And with that revelation he brings all of Cornelius the Roman’s entire house into the 
faith. 227 The Gospel is preached to Samaritans, the Ethiopian Eunuch, and the Greeks. 228 Paul is 
commissioned and is sent to preach as the apostle to the gentiles. 229 The arrest of Paul in 
Jerusalem, and the mob accusation that he would bring gentiles into the temple area, while false, 
does indicate the interethnic nature of the Christian church at that time, which was initially at 
odds with Jewish ethnocentric liberation nationalism. 230 Paul, before Felix, reasons with him 
concerning righteousness, temperance, and judgment (Paul does not address Roman legal 
justice). This conversation scares Felix greatly. 231 

This new emphasis on being more righteous in the face of injustice gave the New 
Testament church a strong sense of identity and solidarity. “The church, which many Christians 
called a “new race” because it drew its members from all races, was living proof of the universal 
unity of human kind.” 232 

Healing was immediate. 233 Within this kingdom, justice was swift and divine. 234 
Immorality was not tolerated. 235 Hypocrisy, especially ethnic hypocrisy, is immediately and 
publically confronted and rebuked. 236 Legal matters were handled within the kingdom. 237 There 
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was interracial monetary and material support for the poor within the kingdom. 238 This material 
sharing, particularly from the gentiles to the Jews, was a demonstration of identity solidarity with 
the oppressed. They had benefited from the Jews by gaining the Jewish Jesus, the Jews should 
benefit from their Greco-Roman monetary and material wealth. 239 Even the poorest gentile had 
more wealth than the average Jew, and they gave freely to their Jewish brothers. The kingdoms 
of this world are considered stewards within the kingdom of God, so long as they rule with 
justice against the wicked. Thus the believer is called to submit to rulers and pray for them, and 
give them their due. 240 

In all these cases, one does not see Jesus or his apostles aggressively approaching Roman 
authorities and initiating overt rebuke and protest against the injustice of Romans. Neither does 
one see them speaking of Roman governance or legislation. Instead, one sees Jesus and his 
apostles building the kingdom of God upon righteousness within the oppressed community, and 
not even addressing issues of justice outside of the kingdom community. This is because one 
cannot expect justice from the unrighteous. Biblical, kingdom justice is the purview of the 
righteous. The kingdom of God, therefore, is about righteousness which produces justice. Since 
Jesus and his apostles are not part of the dominant class and culture, they do not speak directly to 
its injustice. When they speak of it, they speak of it within their own community of kingdom 
followers. When they are brought before rulers, they are either silent, 241 speak of the apolitical, 
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otherworldly nature of the kingdom, 242 or they speak of righteousness, temperance, and 


judgement. 243 

This is interesting when reading New Testament epistles. While in Christ, earth’s 
divisions and hierarchical power structures fall apart. 244 Paul does not overtly overturn social 
norms. In Philemon he sends Onesimus home according to the Roman law, while instructing 
Philemon to deal with the bondman according to familial righteousness because of Christ’s 
salvation. In Ephesians the underclass of wives are instructed to submit to their own husbands as 
to the Lord (5:22-24), of children are to obey their parents in the Lord (6:1-3), of servants to 
obey their masters as to the Lord (6: 5-8). The admonition to the upper class is to take initiative 
to change the relationship dynamic: men are to submit to, love, restore, and speak kindly to their 
wives (5:21, 25-33); fathers are not to provoke their children, but rather to raise them with 
nurture and instruction in the Lord (6:4); masters are to lead as servants of Christ (6:9). Peter 
likewise instructs woman to be subject to their husbands, that by their righteousness their 
husbands may be changed, 245 while commanding husbands to knowingly dwell with and give 
honor to their wives as fellow heirs of grace, with the caveat that by doing so their own prayer 
would be answered. 

When addressing the “in Christ” kingdom-motif, 246 it is important to note two things. 
Lirst. Paul has set up a counter argument to Gentile and Jewish bigotry. Both had a similar 
supremacist prayer: 
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Greek: “I thank the Fates every day that I was born a Greek, not a barbarian, 
free, not a slave, and a man, not a woman.” 247 

Jew: "Blessed are you, Hashem, King of the Universe, for not having made 
me a Gentile. Blessed are you, Hashem, King of the Universe, for not 
having made me a slave. Blessed are you, Hashem, King of the Universe, 
for not having made me a woman." 248 

Paul’s response is that in Christ there is “neither Jew nor Greek, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus is all, and in all”. 249 His response up-ends the hierarchy 
of the supremacist mind of the oppressor (Greek, male, master, circumcised) and of the 
oppressed. (Jew, female, uncircumcised, slave). In Christ, none of those divisions are allowed to 
stand. 


But he does more than that. According to the Galatians, the law was our school master 
bringing us to Christ. 250 Now this law demanded that there be one law, one justice standard for 
all, 251 with the Sabbaths as the time to celebrate the God of creation, liberation, lawfulness, and 
holiness. If under the law justice was enforced and injustice protested equally, how much more 
so under Christ? His argument is that Christ binds the multi “ethno-racial” believers closer to 
each other than the law bound the Hebrew to the stranger. In this context, the Sabbaths assume 
greater value, since this bond is formed by grace and mercy rather than by law and guilt. Within 
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1 . 

248 Rabbi Eliezer Melamed, “Birkot HaShachar - The Morning Blessings,” accessed March 26, 2020, 
https://www.yeshiva.co/midrash/28083. 

249 Galatians 3:28; Colossians 3:11 combined (KJV). 

250 Galatians 3:24 (KJV). 

251 Leviticus 24:22 (KJV). 
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the congregation then, such ethno-racial discrimination is blasphemous to the sacrifice of Christ 


and union of believers, 252 demands public confrontation, 253 and invites divine judgment. 254 

Both apostles, Paul and Peter, are speaking from the bottom of the social hierarchy. Both 
are opposing social hierarchy, but their opposition is covert, so as not to bring more wrath upon 
the oppressed. Both, in speaking from the bottom, speak of righteousness to power holders 
(husbands, fathers, masters) placing them all under the Lordship of Christ. In doing so they 
covertly by-pass legislative issues and speak straight to the heart of the oppressor in the 
congregation. The believing oppressor will change behavior not from legislation but from 
conversion. Justice will be produced because of righteousness. 


5.5. The Biblical Oppressed “Bourgeoisies” 

There is a group in the bible which must be mentioned. These are the oppressed who 
have been given access and privilege within an oppressive system. If in the dominant system 
those from conquerors are responsible for overtly speaking divine truth to their ethnic peers in 
power, and if the oppressed in any culture is responsible for producing a covert kingdom of 
righteousness as opposition and resilience to their oppressor, the oppressed Bourgeoisies have a 
biblical mandate as well. They are the oppressed, who benefit from the system. They for the 
most part distant from the day to day struggles of their lower class brothers and sisters. They 


252 White, The Southern Work, Kindle loc. 327. 

253 Galatians 2:1-5,11-14 (KJV). 

254 Acts 5:1-11 (KJV). 
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bridge the gap between the oppressor and the oppressed. Theirs is the privilege of both overt 
confrontation and covert kingdom building. Examples of this are Joseph, Moses, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Daniel, the three Hebrews, and Paul. These people are oftentimes no longer welcome in 
their community (Daniel and the 3 Hebrews as eunuchs), or they feel they are no longer a part of 
their community because of their new position (Esther). Often they have been betrayed by the 
community (Joseph), or they have been gone for so long they are all but forgotten (Moses). 

These all, either by birthright (Paul), cultural upbringing and adoption (Moses), by marriage 
(Esther) or elevation (Joseph, Nehemiah, Mordecai, Daniel), are placed there by God, with 
access to the ruling powers to speak to them of righteousness and justice, and with monetary and 
material means to support the building of the invisible kingdom. 

When they speak to their oppressor, they speak of justice (Esther), of freedom (Moses), 
of creating a space for their people (Joseph), of community restoration (Nehemiah), of 
righteousness and mercy (Daniel), and of righteousness, temperance, and judgement (Paul). They 
speak of temporal justice (Joseph, Moses, Esther, Nehemiah) and of eternal righteousness and 
judgment (Daniel and Paul). 

This is instructive for the black bourgeoisies. If one has been given the access or the 
ability to access greater influence, as well as monetary and material means, the prophetic 
demands of the bible are that one must always be ready to present (Joseph, Nehemiah, Paul), or 
protest (Moses, Esther) the injustice of one’s people. One must be willing to possibly die for 
righteousness, in opposition to injustice (Esther, Daniel, the 3 Hebrews). 

The Bible presents two patterns of prophetic action: foretelling and forth-telling. These 
have two subcategories: confrontation versus resistance through kingdom building. According to 
scripture, if one belongs to the dominant oppressive group, one must prophetically confront the 
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injustice and demand governmental and legislative justice. If one is part of the oppressed group, 
one must build a kingdom of righteousness with the empire of injustice. If one is part of the 
oppressed bourgeoisies, one is placed by God in position and with means to both confront and 
build the kingdom. One’s status does not separate one from one’s oppressed people. If the 
hypocrisy of the world is seen in the church, it is to be called out immediately. If it persists, then 
one is dealing with the world and not the church, the above rules apply. 

5.6. Adventism and its Prophetic Eschatology Possibilities 

Rev 10:11 And he said unto me, thou must prophesy again before many peoples, and 
nations, and tongues, and kings. 

This verse represents the eschatological origins for Adventism, within its prophetic 
worldview. Adventists have interpreted this as being fulfilled in the year October 22, 1844. 255 
For Adventists, “prophecy again ” has been applied to fore-telling. This means that the church 
has placed great emphasis on Adventist prophetess Ellen G. White, the eschatological prophecies 
of Daniel and Revelation, upon the biblical sanctuary motif and the Sabbath, since the Adventist 
interpretation of Daniel 8 places the sanctuary judgment motif and the 7 th day Sabbath as having 
significant eschatological significance. 

This foretelling has been done via the vehicle of forth-telling, or preaching, what is called 
the three angels’ messages of Revelation 14: 6-13. 

And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and 


255 Uriah Smith, Daniel and Revelation (Hagerstown: Review and Herald Publishing Association, 1944), 193- 
223; Zdravko Stefanovic, Daniel, Wisdom to the Wise: Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Nampa: Pacific 
PressPublishing Association, 2007), 323-324; Rank Stefanovic, Revelation of Jesus Christ: Commentary on the 
Book of Revelation (Berrien Springs: Andrews University Press, 2002), 331-332. 
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kindred, and tongue, and people, saying with a loud voice, Fear God, and 
give glory to him; for the hour of his judgment is come: and worship him 
that made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters. 256 

In this passage, the everlasting gospel is preached to all peoples regardless of distinction. 
This gospel contains significant elements: fearing and giving glory to God, judgment, and the 
worship of the creator and the judge. Adventists find allusion to the Sabbath emphasis in the first 
angel’s message of Revelation 14:6-7: “Fear God and give glory to him...and worship him that 
made heaven, and earth, the seas..This phrase points us to the Sabbath of creation, as found in 
Genesis 2:1-3 and Exodus 20:8-11. All humanity, regardless of race, is called to worship the 
Creator. 

“.. .for the hour of his judgment is come: and worship him that made.. .the fountains of 
water”: the judgment in this passage is also the Sabbath, but from Deuteronomy 5:12-15 and the 
Exodus. This is the Sabbath of the Passover, the divine judgment against an oppressor, of Day of 
Atonement (divine judgment against corporate and individual sin), as well as a global end of life 
judgment signaling back to Noah and the flood. 257 In all of these, and other Sabbaths in the Old 
Testament, there was equal justice for the ethnic other as for the Hebrew, within Hebrew law. 
Thus, the eschatological “prophecy again” of Revelation 10:11 is inclusive of the Sabbath as rest 
and celebration of creation, as well as judgment and liberation, and all the Sabbaths manifest the 
Ezekiel Sabbath emphasis: God is God, and God sanctifies. Adventists highlight the Sabbath as 
liberation from corporate and individual moral sin (Day of atonement), and we highlight the 
Sabbath as a sign of sanctification, 258 but we do not highlight the Sabbath as liberation from and 
judgment for ethno-racial oppression (Passover). The SDA church must “prophesy again”, and it 


256 Revelation 14:6-7 (KJV). 

257 Genesis 7:11 (KJV). The “fountains of waters” in Revelation 14:7 correspond to the “fountains of the deep” 
in Genesis 7:11. 

258 Ezekiel 20 (KJV). 
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must do so in agreement with all that the Sabbath means, which includes protest against ethno- 
racial injustice and oppression. 

Which kind of prophesying must be done? Fore-telling or Forth-telling? Confrontational 
or kingdom building? Revelation does not pick one, which means all are valid and active. The 
Adventist church, by nature of its own eschatological claims, must protest racial injustice, and 
build racially resilient kingdom communities. 

Biblical righteousness as right being (morals) and justice as right doing (ethics) are in 
part manifested in how one related to (morals) and treated (ethics) the ethnic other. To preach 
Sabbath from creation, and to preach Sabbath and judgment, without firmly and openly 
protesting racial injustice, does not reveal the justice and righteousness of God and his Sabbath. 
By not protesting racial injustice, and by participating in it, the Adventist church demonstrates 
that the Sabbath sign reveals a flaw in its sanctification. If the Sabbath is kept, and racial 
injustice is not protested by the Adventist power majority, if a resilient kingdom based on 
righteousness is not being built by the Adventist minority, then who is the God of Adventism? 
What is this Sabbath Adventists “remember” and “keep”? 

5.7. Conclusion 

The image of God motif in Genesis 1 presents all humanity as one family, and thus of 
equal value. The Sabbath holistically is about righteousness before God and thus righteousness 
and justice among all people. This righteous equality is with fellow humans and is based on 
righteousness with God as my creator and liberator. While Sabbath observance is about the 
sacred time of rest, it is equally about creating the sacred space for all to rest. Creating this 
sacred space is a righteousness and justice issue. Therefore, firstly, if one is part of the 
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oppressive dominant majority, entrance into the kingdom is solidarity with the oppressed, 
speaking righteous truth to the oppressive power. It is a willingness to reject and be rejected by 
one’s people, one’s traditions, one’s privileges, one’s history. Secondly, if one is part of the 
oppressed minority, one’s responsibility is to build the kingdom of God upon the foundation of 
righteousness within one’s oppressed community, with openness to multi-ethnicity. One must 
also be willing to break with one’s people, one’s traditions, when they conflict with the kingdom 
ethics and morality. One must be willing to reject and ethno-liberation ideology that seeks to 
violently revolt or demonize any ethnic group. Thirdly, if one is part of the oppressive 
bourgeoisies, one must be willing to use one’s influence, access, and material wealth to advocate 
for one’s people, as well as to build the kingdom community. For all three groups, to neglect 
your prophetic function of protest, kingdom building, or both, is to reject the Lord of the 
Sabbath, and thus to make one’s Sabbath observance an act of blasphemy. Finally, to neglect 
one’s prophetic role of racial righteousness and justice is to negates one’s participation in the 
eschatological prophetic movement. 
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6. CHAPTER 6 

6.1. METHODOLOGY, DEVELOPMENT, AND IMPLEMENTATION 

Chapters 1-2 focused on the SDA overarching narrative of policy and praxis in 
relationship to race (being) and racism (actions) as compared to the greater American theology 
and praxis, during the Civil War, the Post-Civil War, and Civil Rights periods. Chapter 3 
presented a theological biblical paradigm for the prophetic addressing of racial injustice: 
prophetic protest for those who are in the oppressive majority, prophetic kingdom building for 
those is the oppressed minority, and both actions for those who find themselves in the oppressed 
bourgeoisies. 

This chapter is aimed at providing the description of the project process, as well as its 
motivation. 
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6.2. Motivation 


The motivation for this project was the incongruent praxis within the SDA church when it 
addresses issues of racial injustice. These practices are contrary to every unique SDA doctrine, 
specifically the Sabbath(s). From segregation practices in the North American Division (NAD) 
of Seventh-day Adventists, to organized institutional segregation in the formation of state and 
regional conferences in the NAD, to the SDA failures during the holocaust, Apartheid, and 
Rwanda; the SDA church’s message of gospel inclusion has not had its divine affect upon the 
organizational policy or the membership mentality and practice. Given the rise of ethno- 
nationalism, and the SDA church’s poor track record, there is need for a theological framework 
which reveals the prophetic impetus for overt protest, and covert kingdom building. 

6.3. Description and Limitations 

This project was designed to expose members to church history and praxis with regard to 
race, as well as a biblically theological paradigm of prophetic action toward racial righteousness 
and justice. The goal was to see if a presentation of historical truth and prophetic possibility 
would reveal greater desire for active engagement toward social righteousness and justice. 

The presentation was broken into four sections. The first addressed the SDA history 
comparison, and was approximately 30 minutes long. There was a 15-minute light refreshment 
break, where participants could talk about their perceptions, perspectives and experience with the 
information up to that point. The second section focuses on presenting an SDA Sabbath- 
Prophetic paradigm for social racial engagement for 30 minutes. Finally, there was a Question 
and Answer section, lasting approximately 15 minutes. 
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The project was limited significantly by language barrier. The primary language of the 
congregants is Dutch or Papiamento. English is a secondary language for many. When 
considering the survey, lengthy answers would have proved problematic for them to write and 
for the researcher to translate. Thus, prearranged answers were made possible via a multiple 
choice methodology. 

6.4. Project Promotion and Recruitment Process 

The date of 16 November 2019, at 3:00 pm was chosen as the presentation date. The 
presentation was designed to last from 3:00-4:30 pm. A flyer was sent to all three sister-churches 
within the district, as an open invitation to participate. It was also advertised on Advent Jeugd 
Verbond (Advent Youth Connect), a Facebook page for college-age Adventist Youth. 

6.5. Part 1: A Racial Theology and Praxis Comparison: America vs. Adventism 

As previously stated, the first section of the presentation addressed the SDA history in 
America with relationship to the issue of race, racism, slavery, and segregation from a theology 
and praxis perspective, as compared with other Christian denominations. This was broken down 
into two parts: Civil and Post-Civil War, and Civil Rights. Consideration was given to Civil War 
era SDA founders as abolitionists, the SDA founders’ theological justification for opposing 
slavery. Consideration was also give to the Post-Civil War era SDA movement from resistance, 
to accommodation to institutionalization of racial segregation policy and practice. Final 
consideration was given to division with SDA circles in theology and praxis, between white and 
black Adventists, emphasizing how, while SDA may have started theologically and practically 
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countercultural on the issue of slavery and segregation, SDA in the end reflected the very culture 
its existence was birthed to protest. 

6.6. Part 2: An SDA Sabbath-Prophetic Social Engagement Paradigm 

After the break, the second presentation addresses an SDA Sabbath-Prophetic social 
engagement paradigm. Consideration was given to the holistic nature of the Sabbath, as a 
celebration of creation and liberation, as well as a sign of holiness and relationship with God. 
Emphasis was given to the Hebrew definitions of righteousness and justice. Consideration was 
given to the prophets and their calls for societal justice, with a biblical survey of these calls was 
presented. It was noted that the prophets firmly rebuked their own publically, as their own were 
the power of the time. 

Consideration was given to Jesus as the ultimate prophet, as the bringer of Jubilee, and as 
the Lord of all Sabbath(s). Emphasis was given to Greek definitions of righteousness and justice, 
and their similarity with the Hebrew word for righteousness, tzadeqah. It was noted that Jesus 
did not overtly oppose of protest his Roman oppressors, but instead inaugurated the kingdom of 
God in righteousness, and this is because he was from the oppressed class. It was also revealed 
that while Jesus inaugurated the kingdom within the oppressed, and while it was specifically for 
or from their experience, Jesus immediately extended it to anyone in need of liberation. 

Consideration was given to the apostles and the first century church as it expanded into 
multi-ethnic, self-sustaining sub-Roman-culture which operated on a higher identity, moral and 
ethical sphere than the Roman justice system. 

Finally, consideration was given to the Adventist understanding of end-time prophesying as an 
action, in connection SDA end-time Sabbath and Sanctuary emphasis. Noted was the realization 
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that end-time prophecy can be either overt empire confrontation, or covert kingdom building 
with racial equality, with both being a manifestation of fore-telling and forth-telling. 

6.7. The Questionnaire Process 

Each participant was required to answer a six-question survey handed to them prior to 
start of the presentation. The questionnaire was multiple choice. The intended purpose of the 
survey was to identify the understanding of the participants as it related to social justice and the 
Bible. After the presentation, the same survey was given again, to measure if growth or change 
had occurred as a result of the information given. The presentation questionnaire had six 
questions, which were: 


1) Does the Bible expect the eradication of racism and racial injustice in the church? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c. Maybe 

d. I don’t know 

2) Should the church be outspoken when it comes to matters of racial injustice? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c. I don’t know 

3) Why do you observe Sabbath? 

a. Celebration of God’s creative action 
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b. It’s a commandment of God 


c. Celebration of God’s liberating power 

d. Celebration of god’s creative action and liberating power 

e. I don’t know 

4) Do you feel there is a biblical response to racial injustice? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c. I don’t know 


5) What 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


6) What 


a. 


b. 


c. 


should the Church’s response be when faced with racial injustice? 

Engage the political system 
Become community oriented 

Engage the political system and become community oriented 

Continue to preach the gospel (of salvation from sin and life in the hear after 

only*) 

Do nothing 

should your individual response be to racial injustice? 

Engage the political system 
Become community oriented 

Engage the political system and become community oriented 
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d. Continue to preach the gospel 


e. Do nothing 

All surveys were collected by the end of the presentation, which was 16 November, 2019. 
Conversations occurred afterward with participants for clarification of answers. All these 
collective responses were analyzed corporately and qualitatively. 


7. CHAPTER 7 

7.1. OUTCOMES, CONSLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Research Methodology 

This research project was designed to enhance the participant’s knowledge and awareness 
of SDA history in regards to race, to formulate a biblical SDA theological paradigm, for the 
participant to find their prophetic identity, and from this prophetic identity to reveal possible 
courses for practical application. To achieve this goal, I conducted a seminar on the “Toward an 
SDA Theology of Prophetic Social Engagement: Racial Righteousness and Racial Justice”. The 
pre and post-presentation surveys sought to measure any growth in understanding of prophetic 
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responsibility for the corporate church and for the individual. The questionnaires were collected 
and reflections were analyzed qualitatively. 

The linguistic challenge of having a three-language church made lengthy responses 
difficult for participants to write, and for the researcher to translate. As such, pointed issues were 
surveyed with multiple choice options made available. Conversations afterward took place to 
gain qualitative data. Qualitative date was extrapolated from both. 

7.2. Outcomes and Conclusions 

In this section will be discuss the outcomes of this project. It will discuss questionnaire 
and conversation responses, my findings, and conclusions. 

Enhanced Congregant Knowledge of Biblical Requirement for Justice Within the Church 

In spite of varied theological beliefs of biblical justice, all congregants expressed an 
enhanced knowledge of Biblical justice and the church’s struggle with racism. Those accepting 
racial justice within the church as a biblical mandate greater outweighed those who were 
contrary. In the conversation that followed, participants expressed shock, incredulity, and shame 
at the church’s past failure, with the majority expressing a desire for the church to resolve the 
issue, so as to not make the same mistakes again. 

Enhanced Congregant Knowledge of Church’s Responsibility to Speak Out Against Racial 
Injustice 

Congregants expressed, both before and after the presentation, a strong desire to see the 
church speak out against racial injustice. In the conversation that followed, many expressed 
discomfort and sadness that the church had not only ceased to speak out, but in many cases had 
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sided with and participated in, racial injustice. Again, the congregation expressed shock, sadness 
and shame, with many in disbelief that the SDA church would have been silent and complicit, 
and a strong desire to see the church more vocal and visible against racial injustice. Participants 
revealed a greater desire to speak out into the community against racial injustice, more than 
simply speaking up about it within the church. 

Enhanced Understanding of the Holistic Nature of Sabbath and its Obserx’ance/Celebration. 

Many participants revealed that they initially observed Sabbath from a commandment- 
based mindset. In the conversation that followed, others affirmed that they observed Sabbath, not 
from a legal or performance obligation, but rather they celebrated what God had created and 
liberated them from. For these, Sabbath was not an obligation but a privilege. After the 
presentation, the members revealed that a shift in thought and motivation had taken place for 
them, with the majority being clearly for Sabbath as a celebration of God’s creative and 
liberation work in their lives. Many revealed that they had never considered or been taught 
Sabbath along these lines. These expressed a desire and anticipation to experience Sabbath as 
celebration and not obligation, and were open to a more flexible Sabbath observance. 
Additionally, participants gained knowledge in the relationship of Sabbath to justice. 

Enhanced Understanding of What Biblical Response to Racial Injustice Is 

Participants gained knowledge that the Bible does have actionable things one can do 
when faced with racial injustice. In the conversation that followed, congregants expressed 
frustration with the standard Adventist apolitical teaching, with one participant actually revealing 
feelings of betrayal. Congregants expressed appreciation for the two-pronged approach to social 
engagement, political engagement and community building, with some beginning to question 
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how they can engage in overt confrontation of social injustice, and others expressing interest in 
participating in the church’s community programs. 

Greater Desire for Denominational Social Engagement 

Participants revealed an increased understanding of the church’s responsibility to stand 
witness against racial injustice. In the conversations that followed, a greater desire was expressed 
for the church to implement the gospel’s liberation message by being more socially engaged on 
racial issues. Many learned that social engagement and the gospel are not mutually exclusive. 
Participants expressed the desire to see the gospel of salvation from sin better ministered to 
others via political and social engagement. Based on the knowledge gained, many revealed a 
renewed hope for the church. There was movement from an apolitical position to a more socially 
engaged discussion. Congregants discussed the need to reevaluate the definition and function of 
the local church’s Religious Liberty Department, to answer the question, “What other justice 
issue can be categorized under religious liberty?” 

Greater congregation participation in social engagement 

The participants revealed an increase in knowledge of individual responsibility to be 
socially engaged. In the conversations that followed, many revealed that they were accepting a 
more aggressive role in community building. Participants expressed solidarity for the current 
community initiatives the district currently is engaged in, and a greater desire to participate in 
this initiatives. There was also growth, from a position of being apolitical to talks of evaluating 
and engaging with local politicians in areas of racial and social injustice. 

7.3. Lessons Learned 
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This research project has provided a better understanding of church history in relationship 
to racial injustice, in its historical context. It has given me much needed insight into the biblical 
motif of Sabbath as it relates to justice, as well as the biblical examples of prophetic action with 
regard to injustice: protest and community development. I have also gained a greater 
appreciation for my own experience as a Black, African American SDA member, and my 
prophetic responsibility to my community. Finally, I have gained a greater appreciate for the 
sacrifice and solidarity of white individuals who follow the prophetic model and protest. 

This study has revealed that there is a biblical requirement for racial justice within the 
church. This requirement is supported by the holistic nature of Sabbath meaning being greater 
than the legal requirement of the observance of a single day, by Jesus inaugurating the Jubilee, 
and his being the Lord of all Sabbaths. This biblical requirement for justice allows the Sabbath to 
be a celebration of God’s liberating activities for all ethno-racial groups. 

This research has increased member awareness and concern for individual, local church, 
and global church social engagement, particularly with regard to racial injustice. It has increased 
local congregants’ concerns for what local community issues the Bethanie SDA Church can 
address, and raised support for the community projects already in development. 

The increase in congregant desire to engage the local community comes from learning 
that, among the ethnic minority, it is their prophetic SDA duty to build the local community 
kingdom. Similarly, there was voiced concern among the ethnic majority on how they could 
effectively protest, to fulfill their prophetic calling. 

7.4. Recommendations 
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There is more research to be done on this topic for the SDA church. Firstly, there is the 


tension between Jesus and his people versus minorities now. Neither Jesus nor the Jews naturally 
were citizens of the empire. They were simply the conquered. Thus they had no rights. In the 
western world today, many black and brown people are considered citizens, even if it is only on 
paper. Thus, Jesus and the 1 st century church’s prophetic actions must be principally interpreted 
in this time: cultural, social, geographical, and governmental context. 

Secondly, there is need to evaluate the history of SDA missionary work. It has already 
been indicated that there was church policy that only allowed for white missionaries in the field. 
What is not known is 1) if the missionaries brought American racism with them, 2) if the 
missionaries stepped into local indigenous ethnocentrism, or 3) if the American model of racism 
and segregation served as a model for other groups to imitate around the globe. 


7.5. Replication of the Project 

The Netherland Union of Seventh-day Adventist Churches is uniquely posed as an 
interracial denomination within the racial majority white, ethnically majority Dutch Netherlands. 
The Netherland Union is more racially and ethnically diverse than the Netherland country. The 
Union continues to hire more pastors of color. This project could prove useful as the Netherland 
Union continues to grow as a multicultural, ethnic, and racial organization. If this project were 
to be replicated, it would benefit from: 

i) The history of the Netherland SDA Christians in relationship to race being 
discussed, in addition to the racial history of the global SDA church. 
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ii) Adequate communication availability, to include multi-linguistic presenter, 

translator, and presentation and surveys in other languages 

iii) Presentations to the ethno-racial Dutch majority, by an ethno-racial Dutch 
minister 

iv) Workshop series, preferably with a day trip to one of the regional concentration 
camps 

v) Sermon series 

vi) Union magazine publication series 

vii) Brainstorm sessions for positive protest and community engagement 


It is my suggestion that workshops and sermon series be no longer than 60 minutes in 
duration, with included refreshments. Slides, article handouts, group activities, discussion, and 
bibles in hand will support participant acquiring and retaining the information. The brainstorm 
sessions should be small group interactives. Social engagement suggestions should be 
prayerfully reflected upon, with mutual dialogue, by the local church and Union leadership. 

This project revealed that growth in the participants’ knowledge with regard to the 
biblical mandate for social engagement against racial injustice births a deeper desire to resist 
injustice. It produced growth in understanding that all Sabbaths are extensions of the one 
Sabbath, which is a celebration of God’s creative and liberating racial justice. This enhanced the 
participants understanding of prophetic work as tied directly to Sabbath observance and the fight 
for racial justice, resulting in the participant desire to be part of this prophetic work 1) as 
manifesting in either protest of community building, and 2) as fulfilling the eschatological 
emphasis of prophetic social engagement against racial injustice. 
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8. Appendix A 


Adventist Apologize (Rwandan Genocide) 


Adventists Apologize 

Seventh-day Adventism Sunday February 23, 2003 Religion News Blog 
Washington Post, Feb. 22, 2003, http://www.washingtonpost.com/ 

The Silver Spring-based Seventh-day Adventist Church has apologized for the role of two of its 
members in the 1994 genocide in Rwanda. 


Available at: https://www.religionnewsblog.com/2462/adventists-apologize 
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9. Appendix B 


Adventist Apologize (South African Apartheid) 


DOCUMENT TO THE TRUTH AND RECONCILIATION COMMISSION STATEMENT OF 

CONFESSION 


Available at: 

http://www.religion.uct.ac.za/sites/default/files/image_tool/images/113/Institutes/Archives/submi 

ssions/DOCUMENT_TO_THE_TRUTH_AND_RECONCILIATION_COMMISSION.pdf 


9.1. Appendix B1 


Adventism and Apartheid (History) 

Lawson, Ronald, “In the Wake of the State: Seventh-day Adventism and Apartheid in South 
Africa” Ronald Lawson, Professor, Department of Urban Studies, Queens College, CUNY 
(Paper presented at the meeting of the American Sociological Association, Washington, D.C., 
August 2000.) available at: https://ronaldlawsonnet.files.wordpress.com/2019/07/seventh-day- 
adventism-and-apartheid-in-south-africa.pdf 

Crocombe, Jeff, Seventh-day Adventist Church in South African—Race Relations and Apartheid, 
Association of Adventist Historians and Oakwood College (Hunstville, Al., 2007) Accessed 
March 26, 2020, https://www.researchgate.net/publication/274139983_The_Seventh- 
day_Adventist_Church_in_Southem_Africa-Race_Relations_and_Apartheid 

Crocombe, Jeff. Hubert Effers (1858-1931 ) and the Dutch-English Tensions in the Developing 
South African Seventh-clay Adventist Church, Association of Adventist Historians at Washington 
Adventist University, (Takoma Park, Md., 2010) Accessed April 2, 2020 
https://www.researchgate.net/publication/274139981_Hubertus_Elffers_1858- 
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1931_and_the_Dutch-English_Tensions_in_the_Developing_South_African_Seventh- 

day_Adventist_Church 

10. Appendix C 


Adventist Apologize (Nazism) 

Europe: German, Austrian Churches Apologize for Holocaust Actions 

Noting the 60th anniversary of the end of World War II, Seventh-day Adventist church leaders in 
Germany and Austria have released a declaration saying they "deeply regret" any participation in 
or support of Nazi activities during the war. 

Aug 15, 2005 I Hannover, Germany I Mark A. Kellner/ANN Staff. 

Available at: https://news.adventist.org/en/all-news/news/go/2005-08-15/europe-german- 
austrian-churches-apologize-for-holocaust-actions/ 


10.1. Appendix Cl 


Adventist History (Germany and Nazism) 


Schroder, Corrie. Available at: 

http://holocaust.projects.history.ucsb.edu/Research/Proseminar/corrieschroder.htm 
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